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Recently Published 


Hillaire Belloc: No Alienated Man 


By Frederick Wilhelmsen 7/6 net 
Belloc doesn’t seem to fit into the world of atomic power. 
Is it a condemnaticn of him, or of that world? Mr. Wilhelm- 
sen’s study will both annoy and please both the idolizers and 
the debunkers of Belloc. In this man’s work, he says, there 
is much that dates but much, too, that is for all time. The 
picture that emerges is much richer and more interesting than 
either Belloc the Idol or Belloc the Debunked. 


Two books of Polish interest: 


The Unseen and Silent 
21/- net 


Adventures of the Underground Movement narrated by 
Paratroops of the Polish Home Army. 

Illustrated and with Maps: with Forewords by General 
Anders and General Sir Colin Gubbins, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 


M.C. 

A collection of forty accounts of the training and exploits 
of men who were dropped into Poland at intervals throughout 
the war, and who there took part in every kind of military 
activity, from large-scale fighting to intelligence work—which 
included the transmission to London of the plans of the 
V-bomb, and later of the bomb itself. The book works up to 
a crescendo in its twelve dramatic accounts of the Warsaw 


Rising. 


Russia by the Back Door 


By Leon Maks : 15/— net 
The adventures of a Polish agent who entered Russia in 
disguise and covered an enormous area of both Russia and 
Siberia. The account of this journey, and the author’s later 
experiences in the Russian run ‘Polish’ Army, shows the 
Russian character and manner of life in a light that reveals 
those most significant factors—the details. 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
33 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


BLACK POPES 


by 
Archbishop 


T. D. Roberts, S.J. 


The title of this wise and, indeed, witty book has a double 
reference. In the first it is the popular title bestowed on 
the General of the Society of Jesus, an award devoted to 
St. Ignatius Loyola’s principles of discipline and obedi- 
ence. In the second, the word “‘pope” derives from the 
Latin “‘papa’”—father—and the question of the true 
nature of fatherhood and of its proper authority impreg- 
nates in one sense or another, every chapter in this book. 

Archbishop Roberts sees authority as dependent on 
the two legs of Power and Responsibility—with too many 
men wanting to stand on the one leg of Power. While 
clarifying the proper nature and exercise of both autho- 
rity and obedience, he describes abuses of power in the 
Catholic Church on earth, and the way in which these 
can be reconciled with continued and undiminished 
loyalty to that body. 

This is, in fact, a conciliatory rather than a polemical 
book, and the author’s deep consideration of everyman’s 
submission to obedience as child, worker or priest is 
enlivened with an abounding and perceptive humour that 
embraces even so unrelenting a critic of the Catholic: 
Church as Mr. Paul Blanshard. 
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CATHOLIC 
RECORD SOCIETY 


Founded 1904 
President : Rt. Rev. J. H. KinG, Bishop of Portsmouth 
Vice-President : Brigadier T. B. TRAPPES-LOMAX 
Bursar: Rev. JosEpH CALLANAN 
General Editor: A. C. F. BEALES 


This year the Catholic Record Society celebrates its Jubilee. It 
was established in 1904, to print for its members post-Reformation 
Catholic historical and genealogical materials relating to England 
and Wales. The material it proposed to handle was abundant, very 
widespread as to its locations, and acknowledged tobe of considerable 
value to historians in general and to English and Welsh Catholics 
proud of and anxious to preserve their heritage. Latterly the 
scope of the work has been extended and the C.R.S. is now re- 
cognised as an Educational Charity. 

From the beginning, the Society’s annual volumes have been 
printed on the highest quality hand-made paper, and the annual 
subscription kept at one guinea: until last year, when the sub- 
scription had to be raised to two guineas on account of soaring 
costs. No other private society of similar work was able to keep 
going at its original rates so late in the post-war period. 

The 48 volumes so far published have included documents of 
prime national importance: Five of the Seven Douay Diaries; the 
Registers of the English College at Valladolid; the First Recusant 
Roll, of 1592; Unpublished Documents on the English Martyrs, 
1584-1603; Benedictine and Franciscan volumes; The London 
Sessions Records of the Seventeenth Century; Letters and Memorials 
of Fr. Robert Persons, S.J. ; the Canterbury Visitations of 1556-68 ; 
Fr. John Warner’s History of the Popish Plot. 

They have also included, with historical Introductions, the 
Catholic Registers of many places in England and Wales throughout 
Penal Times, especially in the North of England and (latterly) 
Hampshire. 

Most of the earlier volumes are long out of print. Sets of C.R.S. 
Volumes, to date, are becoming increasingly rare. Particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Bursar, St. Joseph’s College, Mark Cross, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 

In this its Jubilee Year the Catholic Record Society needs 
more members, and more collaboration by persons ready to 
help in transcribing the increasing number of surviving Records 
that are constantly coming to light. By both these means the 
Society may continue to fulfil its motto of 1904—Colligite 
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ST. BONIFACE 
AND HIS AGE 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


FIER TWELVE HUNDRED YEARS it is high time that we 
remembered St. Boniface. For there is no doubt that he 
has been most shockingly neglected by his own country- 

men. There is no standard English edition of his works; there 
has never been an adequate English biography of him and he was 
not even included in Newman’s lives of the English saints where, 
at least, one would have expected to see him treated with especial 
care as the great representative of Anglo-Saxon missionary 
action. Yet there can be no question of his greatness both as a 
saint, a missionary and historical figure. As I wrote twenty-two 
years ago, he was “a man who had a deeper influence on the 
history of Europe than any Englishman who has ever lived,” 
and though this seemed to some a paradox or an exaggeration, 
I still believe that it is strictly and literally true. No doubt he 
was no hero in Carlyle’s sense. He was entirely lacking in that 
daimonic quality which the romantic historians and men of letters 
prized so highly. He was a servant rather than a master of his 
age—servus servoram Dei—but it was just because he was a faithful 
servant, accepting every charge that was laid upon him and 
never attempting to impress his personality on the course of 
history that he achieved such a great and enduring work, so that 
he deserves to be named with St. Benedict and St. Gregory the 
Great as the creator of medieval Christendom. 

And the neglect of St. Boniface is the more astonishing because 
of all the men of his age, he is the one of whom we have the 
fullest, most personal and most intimate record. His letters, as 
Sir Frank Stenton has written, is “the most remarkable body of 
correspondence which has survived from the Dark Ages.” This 
is not only because that part of the correspondence which deals 
with his relations with the Papacy and with the Frankish rulers 
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is an authority of the first importance for the history of his age. 
Even more remarkable is the correspondence with his friends 
in England and in Germany which reveal the rich background 
of personal relationships on which his work and his character were 
founded and which are also of the highest value for the history 
of Anglo-Saxon culture. Even men whose business it has been to 
study the history of that age have seldom appreciated sufficiently 
the character and achievement of that culture. What could be 
more surprising than this sudden flowering of Christian culture 
—even, one may say, of Christian humanism—in the midst of 
a barbarian society which had been pagan and illiterate and 
divorced from the higher culture of the Byzantine-Christian 
world only a century before? No doubt it was an aristocratic 
society. Boniface himself was of noble birth, perhaps the scion 
of one of those lesser tribal ruling families which had been 
absorbed by the growth of the West Saxon kingdom—and alike 
in Wessex and Northumbria and East Anglia the kings and 
princesses of the ruling families played a leading part in the 
development of the new culture. It was also a monastic society, 
which owed its high culture to the confluence of the two streams 
of monastic influence which flowed from Ireland to Lindisfarne . 
and Malmesbury and from Rome to Canterbury and Jarrow and | 
Ripon. The interest in culture and the apostolic spirit which © 
inspired St. Boniface were common to both traditions, but it was 
the Roman tradition and the Benedictine spirit which gave the 
new Anglo-Saxon culture its distinctive character and made it 
a creative force in Europe. It was St. Willebrord and St. Boniface 
who took up the work of St. Gregory and St. Augustine and 
established that bond between the Papacy and the new Christian 
society of Western Germany and the Netherlands which was the 
corner stone of medieval Christendom. And they could never 
have accomplished this task unless both of them, but especially 
St. Boniface, had been not merely individual missionaries but 
creators and organizers of a great social movement which trans- 
planted the new spiritual culture that had grown up in the 
Benedictine monasteries of Northumbria and Wessex to the 
barbarous lands and peoples beyond the Rhine. 

It is clear from his letters that St. Boniface was a man with 
a genius for friendship who saw in every personal relationship 
an opportunity for the enrichment of the Christian life. 
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Thus at every stage in his career he associates his friends and 
relations and the church of his native land with his mission, and 
they repaid his affection with interest. Whatever the obstacles 
he met with—and we know that he suffered greatly from a sense 
of discouragement and frustration—his countrymen never let 
him down. For once the prophet was not without honour in 
his own country. And the letter which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to St. Lull on hearing of his martyrdom shows 
how the whole English church united to recognize his greatness 
and to canonize him as their patron along with St. Gregory the 
Great and St. Augustine of Canterbury—an almost unique 
example of the public and official cultus of a contemporary figure. 

And yet his contemporaries cannot have realized the full 
significance of his achievement. They saw him as a great saint 
and a great missionary, but they could not have realized the 
extent to which his work was destined to change the face of 
Europe and the future of the world. There has never been an age 
in which the Western civilization and of Christianity itself seemed 
darker. Christendom was being attacked from every side and it 
seemed in danger of losing its internal cohesion and its power 
of resistance. During the generation before the birth of St. 
Boniface the whole of the Christian East had been conquered 
by Islam and the very existence of the Byzantine empire was in 
danger. During Boniface’s youth conditions steadily deteriorated 
and the Christian world was sinking into a state of anarchy. Nor 
was the situation any better in the West. When Boniface was 
a monk at Nursling in 711-713 Spain was being conquered by 
the Saracens, and while he was beginning his mission to Germany 
the Saracens were beginning their invasions of France. The death 
of Pepin II, the protector of St. Willebrord in 714 had left the 
Frankish realm without a master, and it was only after years of 
civil war that his bastard Charles Martel had succeeded in over- 
coming his rivals and their allies, the pagan Frisians, and was in 
a position to defend the West against the pagans of the North 
and the Saracens in the South. 

Now Charles throughout his career until his death in 741 
was the protector of St. Boniface in his missionary enterprises. 
He was no doubt acting in his own interests as the ruler of the 
Franks, while St. Boniface was obliged to work under his 
protection if he was to work at all. But beyond that the two 
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men had nothing in common. Charles was essentially a warrior, 
a man of blood from his youth, like the heroes of the chansons 
de geste. But he was ruthless and unscrupulous in the extreme 
in his dealings with the church, confiscating ecclesiastical 
property and using bishoprics and monasteries as fiefs to reward 
his relations and his captains like Milo, a good soldier, who 
received the bishoprics of Treves and Reims in payment of his 
services. But St. Boniface was a Christian after the manner of 
St. Paul who was entirely absorbed in his mission and who found 
the whole atmosphere of the court with its secularized bishops 
and greedy courtiers antipathetic. The more successful he was in 
creating a new Christian society among the northern barbarians 
based on the Anglo-Saxon monastic colonies, which were centres 
of culture as well as schools of the Christian life, the more glaring 
was the contrast with the moral and canonical anarchy of the 
Frankish church. Unless this process of corruption were checked, 
it must inevitably infect the new Christian society, and how could 
this be done, while the churches and monasteries of Southern 
Gaul were being ravaged by the Saracens so that the very existence 
of Christendom was in question? 

In this dilemma St. Boniface turned to the Papacy as the only 
centre of stability and unity and order. From the beginning to 
the end of his career it was to Rome that he looked and throughout 
his correspondence we see how the intimate sense of his personal 
bond with the Apostolic See penetrated his whole work. The 
oath which he swore to Pope Gregory II in 722, which was the 
regular oath of a suburbicarian bishop of the Roman diocese, 
was to him no formality but a solemn personal obligation to 
which he remained faithful at all costs and in all circumstances 
during his mission of more than thirty years. 

Here I think we can see the action of that new spirit which was 
to transform the Christian Empire into medieval Christendom. 
The old Roman pattern of hierarchy and law and obedience 
remained intact, but it was renewed and transformed by the con- 
ceptions of homage and loyalty and fidelity which were so 
deeply rooted in the heroic age of the Northern Germanic and 
Celtic peoples. St. Boniface had become the “‘man”’ of St. Peter, 
and he was bound in honour to set the interests of his lord before 
all else. Hence it was not enough for him to carry out that 
missionary vocation on which his heart was set. He forced himself 
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against his natural inclination to undertake the vast and ungrateful 
task of the reform of the whole Frankish church, when the death 
of Charles Martel at last opened the way to a new order in 
church and state. Charles’s successors, Pepin and Carloman, were 
men of a different type from their father, especially Carloman 
who now ruled Germany and the East Frankish Kingdom and 
was prepared to do all in his power to forward the work of 
St. Boniface. It was at his request that St. Boniface held the first 
of the reforming councils in 742, and thenceforward the prince 
and the saint worked together to carry out a far-reaching 
programme of ecclesiastical reform and to bring the Frankish 
Church into closer unity with the Papacy. In 744 the movement 
was extended with the co-operation of Pepin to the West Frankish 
kingdom, and finally in 747 the work was completed by a great 
council of the whole Frankish Church, the proceedings of which 
are described in St. Boniface’s letter to Archbishop Cuthbert of 
Canterbury. 

The work of these five years is of decisivé importance in the 
history of the West, for they laid the foundations of that threefold 
alliance of the monastic reformers, the Papacy and the Frankish 
monarchy which was the basis not only of Carolingian culture 
but of medieval Christendom itself. ; 

As soon as the West Frankish Church was also committed to 
the principle of reform, Carloman resigned his kingdom to his 
brother and became a Benedictine monk at Soracte and Monte 
Cassino, while St. Boniface turned back to his missionary vocation 
and to the development of Fulda as a centre of Christian culture 
for the new lands. The work which Boniface and Carloman had 
begun passed to Pepin and to the Papacy which was now fully 
aware of the importance of the Frankish alliance. The change of 
dynasty which inaugurated the Carolingian kingdom and Empire 
was not the work of St. Boniface, though his English disciple 
St. Burchard played a certain part in it. But I think it is possible 
that the new ceremony of coronation and unction, which was 
performed by St. Boniface himself in 751, may have also been 
due to him, since it is not of Frankish origin while it has an 
obvious affinity with the spirit of St. Boniface and the Anglo- 
Saxon culture which were deeply permeated by Scriptural 
tradition and imagery. On the other hand it is extremely unlikely 
that St. Boniface had anything to do with the policy of Frankish 
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intervention on behalf of the Pope against the Lombards, a policy 
to which his patron and disciple Carloman was actively opposed. 

Ever since 747 St. Boniface had been withdrawing from public 
affairs in the Frankish kingdom and turning back to the field of 
his original missionary activities. 

Thus when Pope Stephen crossed the Alps to conclude his 
alliance with King Pepin, Boniface had already washed his hands 
of temporal affairs and set forth on his last missionary journey 
to Frisia. He had already written to Pepin’s adviser Fulrad, the 
abbot of St. Denis, begging him to secure the protection of the 
king for the Anglo-Saxon monks whom he was leaving behind 
him: “‘almost all strangers, some of them priests set in many 
places to minister to the Church and the people, some monks 
placed in cells to teach children their letters, some of them old 
men who have lived and laboured with me. For all of them 
I am anxious that they should not be lost after my death, 
but may have your counsel and royal protection and should 
not be scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and that the 
peoples who dwell by the pagan frontier may not lose the law 
of Christ.” 

He went on his last missionary journey fully conscious that 
there would be no return, commanding his disciple and successor 
St. Lull to send his shroud with him in the box of books which 
was his most precious possession. Finally before his departure he 
sent for St. Lioba, the abbess of Bischofsheim on the Tauber, 
who of all the English missionaries was nearest to him in spirit 
and culture. He charged her not to return to England after his 
death but to remain at her post as long as she lived, commending 
her to the protection of St. Lull and the abbey of Fulda and 
asking that she should be buried with him in the same grave, 
so that “‘as they had served Christ with the same desire and 
affection during their lives, so their bodies might await the day 
of resurrection together.” 

This last request is very typical of the consideration and 
affection which St. Boniface always showed in his personal 
relations. But it is more than that. It was also an acknowledgement 
to posterity of the help that he had received from his fellow 
country-women in his apostolate. Today we regard it as a matter 
of course that nuns should play an important part in all missionary 
activities. But it was not so in the past, either in antiquity or in 
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the Middle Ages or in the missions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Thus the part taken by the Anglo-Saxon nuns, like 
St. Lioba, St. Walburga, St. Thecla and the rest, in the conversion 
and teaching of the German converts is almost unique. They 
brought to the German lands that high tradition of Christian 
feminine culture which had been formed during the preceding 
century by the great royal abbesses of Whitby and Ely and 
Thanet, and Barking and Wimborne, a tradition which was to 
live on in the abbeys of the Carolingian and German Empires 
after the Anglo-Saxon monastic culture had itself been swept 
away by the Danish invasions. In this tradition St. Lioba herself 
holds a central place, for she became the close friend of Queen 
Hildegard, the wife of Charlemagne and the mother of Louis 
the Pious, so that the authentic Bonifacian tradition of spirituality 
and culture was carried on into the Carolingian age. 

But St. Boniface himself had no thought even for posthumous 
success. His whole mind was concentrated on the culminating 
point of his apostolate. For him there could be no turning back 
and no resting on his achievement. Therefore his martyrdom near 
Dokkum in Frisia on 5 June, 754, was the only appropriate 
conclusion to his career. All his life he had prepared himself for 
such a consummation. Years before, he had written to St. Lioba 
asking her to pray that God would give him the spirit of a chief, 
so that when the wolf came he would not fly but would give his 
life for the sheep. And so when he and all his great following 
were massacred by a pagan mob, the Christian world received 
the news not with horror and dismay, but with a sense of 
triumphant achievement. 

I have already mentioned the letter which St. Cuthbert, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to St. Lull on this occasion, 
and we may well recall his words in this year of commemoration. 
““We give thanks tc. the unspeakable goodness of God that the 
English people which dwells in Britain has deserved to send forth 
to spiritual conflict before the eyes of all men so great a scholar 
and soldier of Christ with the disciples that he trained and 
educated, for the salvation of many souls . . . wherefore, after 
the apostles and the evangelists, we hold and venerate him among 
the greatest doctors of the orthodox faith. And so in our general 
synod we have decided to celebrate the day when he and his 
companions suffered martyrdom by a solemn annual feast, since 
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we hope and trust to have him, together with St. Gregory and 
St. Augustine, as our special patron before Christ the Lord, Whom 
he so loved in his life and Whom he has so glorified in his death.” 


LAMENNAIS—II 
(1782—1854) 


By 
H. G. SCHENK 


of Christianity are epitomized in the great and tragic figure 

of Lamennais. It lies obviously outside the scope of this 
article to follow that restless man through all the vicissitudes of 
a career that has been the subject of so many searching investiga- 
tions among which the three volumes by the Abbé Boutard, the 
biography by Duine, and the recent study by Dr. Vidler are 
outstanding. All I am attempting to do here is to outline and 
comment upon the principal issues. 

It has rightly been remarked that Lamennais rendered immense 
| services to religion.3 We have seen that by his Essai sur I’ Indif- 
a ference en Matiére de Religion he revivified Catholic theology 
especially on its apologetic side. However, far more ambitious 
were his attempts to awaken the Church to the two great modern 
: issues of liberalism and the social movement of the working 
“ class. Nor is the analogy of the awakening far-fetched, for in 
many European countries the prelates of the Catholic Church— 
as well as other religious leaders—were then enjoying a somewhat 
complacent slumber. True, their inertia may in part have been 
caused by exhaustion after the prolonged period of crises that 


B OTH PROMISE as well as unfulfilment of the Romantic revival 


t This is the second of two articles to mark the centenary of Lamennais’s 
death. The first article appeared in the March number of THE Monrtu. 

2 Charles Boutard, Lamennais: sa vie et ses doctrines, Paris, 1905-1913; F. Duine, 
La Mennais. Sa vie, ses idées, ses ouvrages, Paris, 1922; Alec R. Vidler, Prophecy 
and Papacy. A Study of Lamennais, the Church and the Revolution, London, 1954. 

3 Louis Veuillot in a letter dated 22 May, 1846, to Désiré Carriére. (Correspon- 
dance de Louis Veuillot, ed. F. Veuillot, 1931, Il, p. 174 f.). 
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culminated in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy and 
Napoleon’s attack on the Church. When the régimes of the 
Restoration in 1814-15 extended their protection to the Church 
and restored some of the clergy’s ancient privileges it was under- 
standable that the offer was accepted. At the same time there 
can be little doubt that the Church placed too much trust in 
the forces of the Restoration, and too little confidence in their 
social and political adversaries. It could not escape the notice of 
clearsighted observers, such as Lamennais, that the rulers of the 
Restoration were using religion, as often as not, as an instrumentum 
regni in much the same manner as the “wise man’’ who according 
to the sophist Critias had discovered that a belief in Gods might 
act as a useful deterrent. There existed, as Lamennais saw it in 
1830, a real danger lest religion be smothered by the heavy- 
handed protection of the governments.! Furthermore, the political 
alliance between the Church and the powers that be could well 
prove a mixed blessing for the Church at a time when the 
unconstitutional measures of Charles X in France, that had 
received the approval of the Archbishop of Paris,? led not to 
the strengthening but to the downfall of the Bourbon régime. 
Lamennais, it should be noted, had foreseen the latter event for 
some time past. 

It would thus appear as if Lamennais’s reasons for advising the 
Church to discard her alliance with the régimes of the Restoration 
in Europe had been twofold. In the first place, he discerned the 
ulterior motives of the Church’s ally; secondly, he had towards 
the late 1820’s arrived at the conclusion that the Church was 
backing the wrong horse. When, after the July Revolution of 
1830, the Church accommodated herself to Louis Philippe’s 
Bourgeois Monarchy, Lamennais still believed that she had 
espoused a lost cause. There existed, however, a third and 
decisive reason for Lamennais’s attitude at that juncture. What 
he was most afraid of was lest the Church’s spiritual power be 
compromised by her temporal power. It is well to remember 
that some of his prominent Catholic contemporaries, for example 
the great Italian Romantics Alessandro Manzoni and Antonio 
Rosmini Serbati, thought on much the same lines. Rosmini, 


t Cf. L’ Avenir, 16 October, 1830. 
2 Cf. the Archbishop’s words to Charles X, quoted in Vidler, op. cit., 


PP. 154-155. 
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however, for a long time refrained from publishing his treatise { 
Of the Five Wounds of the Holy Church which he had completed 
by 1833.1 Lamennais, on the other hand, impetuous as ever, full ( 
displayed the courage of his conviction when in conjunction wit 


a set of enthusiastic collaborators he began to publish L’ Avenir, 
the first daily paper to sponsor the cause of Catholicism. Among 
the political causes championed by the paper was that of the 
oppressed Catholics of Belgium, Poland and Ireland. The first ' 
two of these countries were then in the throes of revolutions 
against their Dutch and Russian overlords. As for Ireland, young ( 
4 Montalembert, Lamennais’s most brilliant disciple, who had just 
paid a visit to that country, showed in his article ‘Du catholicisme ’ 
en Irelande” that Catholic Emancipation had made no difference { 
to the shocking way in which the Catholics were impoverished | 
by the Established Church of Ireland. Yet the Irish Catholics , 
though poor were free, and Montalembert emphasized how much | 
the cause of Catholicism had benefited from the complete : 
separation from the State. That this separation was so complete | 
was due in no small measure to the bold stand made by Daniel , 
O’Connell against Gallican trends in Ireland, and indeed against | 
Rome herself in the famous Veto question, i.e., the “right” of : 
the Crown to hand-pick Ireland’s Catholic bishops. The breadth 
of the concern of L’ Avenir was further exemplified by a proposal : 
to found a kind of Liberal Catholic International with a pro- | 
gramme that would have resembled that of the Christian | 
Democratic parties of our own time. 

Rightly or wrongly, or since the historian might as well take 
sides: on the ae rightly, it seemed to Lamennais and the 
group around him that from about 1830 onwards the best chance 
or a thoroughgoing Catholic revival lay in a rapprochement 
between the Church and the forces of liberalism, and—more 
debatably—even in a renversement des alliances by which the 
g Church would come forward as the ally of the liberal forces that 
were as yet scattered all over Europe but to whom the future 
belonged. But the same number of L’ Avenir (15 November, 1831) 
that advocated the formation of a kind of Liberal Catholic 
International contained an even more farsighted idea when it 
drew attention to the duty of raising the material conditions of 


t Delle Cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa was not published until 1849. 
2 Cf. Sean O’Faolain, The Irish, Penguin Books, 1947, p. 98. 
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the lower classes. A few days earlier the paper had carried an 
article, written by Charles de Coux, in which it was pointed 
out that the problem of the industrial proletariat put everything 
else in the shade.t Lamennais himself returned to this theme time 
and again. ““That immense question of pauperism,” as he called 
it, weighed heavily on his mind. 

If the Church had heeded Lamennais’s and Charles de Coux’s 
warning, perhaps “the great scandal of the nineteenth century,” 
as Pope Pius XI called it, namely that the Church lost the working 
class, could have been avoided. One cannot but regret that the 
spirit that informed Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum Novarum (1891) 
was not adopted by the Church during the 1830’s or 1840’s when 
the social problems created by the Industrial Revolution were 
most pressing. At that very time the Church had at long last 
abandoned her misguided stand against the Scientific Revolution. 
In 1835, almost three centuries after their publication, Coper- 
nicus’s writings were removed from the Index librorum prohibi- 
torum. But the world still had to wait the best part of three score 
years for Rerum Novarum by which time the Church had lost 
her temporal power while, as Lamennais had predicted, her 
prestige in spiritual matters had been greatly enhanced. 

To return to the 1830's: not only were Lamennais’s warnings 
not heeded, but the Papal encyclical Mirari vos, promulgated by 
Gregory XVI on 15 August, 1832, sharply condemned some of 
the main ideas expounded by L’Avenir. The idea of the need for 
a regeneration of the Church was repudiated, liberty of publica- 
tion rejected, the separation of Church and State disapproved. 
As to the key passage which ran ‘“‘Our dearest sons in Jesus Christ, 
the Princes,” it was, to say the least, arguable that it could not 
easily be brought into harmony with the sentiment expressed 
in the Sermon on the Mount.3 However that may be, it is hard 


1 For Charles de Coux, cf. J.-B. Duroselle, Les Débuts du Catholicisme Social 
en France (1820-1870), Paris, 1951, passim. 

2 For the whole question, cf. the important article by Conrad Bonacina, 
“The Catholic Church and Modern Democracy,” in The Wind and the Rain, VII, 
London, 1951, pp. 105-120. 

3 It may be worth noting that Lamennais and his friends received reports from 
Rome itself to the effect that the encyclical Mirari vos was regarded there by 
some of the highest dignitaries of the Church as a deplorable document. See 
Paul Dudon, Lamennais et le Saint-Siége, 1820-1834, published 1911, pp. 221 f. 
Dudon refers to a letter of 4 September, 1832, to be found in the Dossier 
Lamennais in the Archivum Vaticanum. 
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not to sympathize with Lamennais who claimed for himself, as 
indeed for any Catholic, the right to question the authority of 
the Pope in matters of politics. “Is there not a real distinction 
between politics and religion, and am I bound to believe the 
Pope in the former?” he asked in Affaires de Rome (1837). When 
sixteen years after Lamennais’s death the Vatican Council 
promulgated and clarified Papal infallibility, questions of Christian 
dogma only were included. 

Lamennais’s disappointment about the Papacy’s negative atti- 
tude was greatly enhanced by his suspicion that Gregory XVI 
had yielded to strong pressure exerted on him by the secular 
powers. That this suspicion was justified cannot be doubted, since 
the publication of the documents both in Adrien Boudou’s study 
Le Saint-Siége et la Russie, 1814-1847 (1922) and in Liselotte 
Ahrens’s book Lamennais und Deutschland (1930). Both Tsar 
Nicolas I and Prince Metternich brought strong diplomatic 
pressure to bear upon the Holy See whom they urged to come 
out with a severe condemnation of L’ Avenir and all it stood for. 
The effect of this pressure is admitted in Dr. Vidler’s Prophecy 
and Papacy: ‘“While Lamennais and Montalembert grossly over- 
simplified the issue when they took the view that the Papacy was 
solely occupied with its temporal interests, . . . and that the 
condemnation of Avenir was merely an act of complacency 
towards the European powers . . ., yet it is not easy to believe 
that the 5 asa representations or suggestions that were made 
to the Holy See counted for nothing.”! I am inclined to regard 
the latter part of this remark as something of an understatement. 
There exists a revealing dispatch addressed to Metternich on 
18 May, 1834, by Liitzow, the Austrian Ambassador in Rome: 
“His Holiness . . . directed me to say that he is always happy 
to know your opinion which he likes best of all to know and 
to follow.” A few weeks later, the Papal encyclical Singulari nos, 
the strongest condemnation of, and counterblast to, Paroles d’un 
Croyant, published by Lamennais earlier in the year, was even 
in its very wording influenced by Metternich who with good 
reason declared himself to be highly satisfied with the encyclical. 
Here I find myself in complete agreement with Dr. Vidler when 


t Op. cit., p. 209. 
2 Cf. Josef Schmidlin, Papstgeschichte der neuesten Zeit, I, 1800-1846, Munich, 


1933, p- $65. 
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he remarks: “*. . . Lamennais had some reason for regarding the 
encyclical Singulari nos as having been prompted by diplo- 
matic or political and not doctrinal or theological motives.’’! 
Lamennais’s efforts were thus frustrated by the very alliance of 
Papacy and political reaction which, not without justification, he 
regarded as detrimental to the cause of Catholicism. 

Subsequent events during the century between Lamennais’s 


_ death and our own time have vindicated some of the noblest 


aims of this daring thinker. Of him it can truly be said that he 
was well ahead of his time. This much has to be stated frankly 
and unequivocally. But I cannot agree with those who are 
attempting to prove a fundamental consistency in Lamennais’s 
attitude.? It was Sainte-Beuve who initiated this astonishing tour 
de force which is based upon the argument that Lamennais’s 
governing aim throughout was the regeneration of society. This 
argument itself is strong as far as it goes (and I have used it myself 
in the earlier article), it should be realized that it does not 
go all the way. However consistent Lamennais may have been 
in this one important point, he was most inconsistent as far as 
the still more fundamental issue of faith was concerned. There 
was a long stretch of years in his life during which faith had as 
it were the upper hand; it was then that he tended to believe 
that a true regeneration of society could only be built on the 
basis of Catholicism. But even during that period itself he seems 
to have been continuously torn between faith and unbelief. “‘I 
always saw an open abyss at my side; I turned my eyes away 
from it,” he told his disciple Eugéne Boré in later years. 
However many reasons Lamennais had for disapproving of the 
Papacy’s political attitude, and even of Rome’s treatment of his 
own case, it surely argues not consistency but extreme instability 
for one and the same man to assume the role of herald of 
Christianity and later to discard Christianity altogether and to 
take refuge as he did in a vague blend of deism, pantheism and 
idolatry of “the people.” Or to put it differently: what glaring 
contrast is there between the Lamennais of the middle years 
translating the Imitatio Christi not without adding to each chapter 


1 Op. cit., p. 253. 
2 Dr. Vidler, op. cit., epilogue; Mr. Philip Spencer, “Prophet without 


Dishonour,” Centenary broadcast, Third Programme, 27 February, 1954, 
printed in: The Listener, London, 11 March, 1954. 
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his own devout meditations, and the Lamennais of the closing 
years of his life who, as far as one can judge, has turned his mind 
away from Christ! | 

Had he been really firm in his belief; he would have been 
prepared to go on suffering for it rather than disavow it. But 
Lamennais, though endowed with signal moral courage, was not 
cut out to be a martyr. I have quoted his words to Eugéne Boré 
about the abyss that he had always seen at his side and from 
which he had turned his eyes away. “But,” he added significantly, 
“when I felt myself treated with such injustice and contempt, I 
had the courage to plumb it.” 

The vagaries of his mind and of his heart! which must be 
regarded as the keynote to his personality were reflected also in 
his frequent change of profession. He had started as a teacher, 
had then assumed the priesthood, next he acquired fame as the 
author of profound politico-religious works, afterwards he 
became a journalist (albeit of the highest order) and ended up 
as a political pamphleteer. In a sense, however, the special 
pleading of the pamphleteer had always been discernible in his 
writings. Blondel has rightly said of him: ““Lamennais almost 
always thought against someone.” 

The final impression that fascinating and harrowing figure 
leaves in my mind is that of a deeply wr» Si genius. More than 
any of his contemporaries he embodied Romanticism, that latest 
European-wide movement of ideas and sentiments. The brilliant 
and sometimes ecstatic style; the inspired and almost prophetic 
vision; the yearning for a faith and the religious frustration; 
optimism regarding the fate of mankind paradoxically combined 
with the sombre mood of Weltschmerz; the penchant for medi- 
tation marred by an incurable restlessness. of mind; the stirring 
promise and the disheartening unfulfilment—the whole gamut 
of Romantic leitmotive are present in Lamennais, many of them 
carried to their extreme and revealing the forcefulness and depth 
and, at the same time, the inner disharmony of a movement that 
was so fervently longing for harmony without ever achieving it. 


t Cf. Baron d’Eckstein’s article ““The Abbé de Lamennais,” in The Rambler, 
London, 1859, p. 44. ; 
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MICHAEL WADDING 
Mystic and Missionary (1586-1644) 
By 
E. J. BURRUS 


ICHAEL WADDING of Waterford, Ireland, is best known 

to literary and ecclesiastical history for his Practice of 

Mystical Theology, which is one of the most common- 
sense manuals of the spiritual life and fully meriting the thirteen 
editions in three languages in which it has appeared. But Wadding 
also belongs to mission history for his pioneer ministry among 
the Indian tribes of north-western Mexico, working with 
exceptional success among them from 1618 to 1626. 

Michael was born in 1586 of Thomas Wadding and Mary 
Walsh. The father was one of the most eminent lawyers of his 
day in Ireland. In 1596 he was elected Mayor of Waterford, yet 
not long afterwards he lost most of his property because of his 
strong attachment to the Faith. Later, Michael would write 
graphically about the persecution of the Catholics in his native 
city, how the Jesuits disguised as officers or soldiers were able to 
keep alive the Faith and how he himself was condemned to death 
for his religion. Thomas Wadding died in 1602, his last act being 
to provide for the Catholic education of his children. Michael's 
mother was an aunt of the distinguished Thomas Walsh, future 
archbishop of Cashel. The Waddings had ties by blood or 
marriage to all the leading families of Waterford—to the Whites, 
Comerfords, Creaghs, Walshes, Butlers, Strongs, Lombards, 
Wyses, Sherlocks and Dobbyns. Luke Wadding, S.J., was a son 
of Thomas Wadding and his second wife, Anastasia Devereux. 
The Franciscan, Luke Wadding, in his writings repeatedly 
extolled the generosity, refinement and culture of his uncle, 
Thomas Wadding. 

Michael studied at the famous John Flahy’s Latin school in 
Waterford and then crossed over to Portugal to continue his 
course at the Irish College in Lisbon (1605-7). On 16 September, 
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1607, he entered the Jesuit Irish College in Salamanca, Spain— 
the “Real Colegio de San Patricio de Nobles Irlandeses,” to give 
the full titl—in order to complete his classical studies. Upon 
graduating, he entered on 15 April, 1609, the Jesuit Novitiate 
of the Castile Province at Villagarcia. It was here that he came 
to know the eminent theologian Suarez. Many years later Michael 
was to write, “Father Suarez was a very holy man—not less a 
mystic than a scholastic—who wrote twenty-three volumes of 
divinity. I knew him well in the latter years of his life.” 

The same spirit of generosity that led him to enter the Order 
at the mature age of twenty-three, now inspired him to volunteer 
for the distant and difficult Province of Mexico, or New Spain, 
as it was then usually called. He was accepted after only eleven 
months of novitiate and proceeded to Seville, there to await 
word when his ship would sail for the new homeland. 

Departure at that moment demanded a double sacrifice: 
renunciation of all hope of seeing home again, and farewell to 
his younger brother Luke, who entered the same novitiate just as 
Michael Wadding was leaving for Mexico. Once before he had 
bidden farewell to a devoted brother he was not destined to see 
again in this life, Peter, several years older than himself and 
received into the Jesuit Order in Belgium on 24 October, 1601. 
Peter became a renowned professor of theology, author and 
administrator at Louvain, Prague and Graz. 

History shows that the Waddings were generous in accepting 
God’s call: not only did Peter, Michael and Luke become Jesuits, 
but their first cousins Luke and Ambrose Wadding, as also another 
cousin, Richard Wadding, became religious—Luke, a Franciscan 
(the renowned theologian, historian, founder of several colleges, 
St. Isidore’s in Rome among them); his brother Ambrose, a 
Jesuit (professor of theology at Dillingen); and Richard, an 
Augustinian. Their home city of Waterford has its claim to dis- 
tinction in the mission history of the old Society of Jesus, for of 
all cities in Ireland it sent the largest number of labourers into 
foreign fields. Michael was certainly not aware of the fact that 
he was the first Irish Jesuit to volunteer for the extensive Spanish 
missions and the second Irish Jesuit to go to any of the foreign 
missions. A plaque in the cathedral of Waterford commemorates 
him among the city’s illustrious sons. 

Francisco Vez, former Provincial of Mexico, and now delegate 
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of the same Province to the sixth General Congregation in Rome, 
was commissioned by his Superiors to recruit subjects in Spain 
for the rapidly expanding missions in the New World. —— 
was among the eleven young Jesuits—one priest just ordained, 
nine scholastics and one lay brother—who made up Father Vez’ 
contingent of volunteers. During the long voyage, Michael, the 
only non-Spaniard in the expedition, had ample opportunity to 
ractise Spanish, which was to become for him a second native 
guage and in which later he was to write with such propriety 
and mastery of idiom. On 29 June, 1609, the feast of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, they set sail for Veracruz, which they sighted some forty 
days later. To reach Mexico City, they followed the historic 
route of Cortes: past towering Orizaba, via Puebla and Cholula, 
into the broad plain of Mexico, guarded by snow-capped 
Popocatépetl and Iztaccihuatl. Before the year 1609 was out, the 
Provincial Cabredo reported to General Aquaviva that all the 
recruits—‘‘Miguel Vadin de Guaterfor en Irlanda” among them— 
had reached Mexico City safely. 

After an effusive welcome by the Provincial and his staff, by 
the Jesuits of the Casa Profesa and of the Colegio de México, 
Michael set out to visit with enthusiasm and that all-seeing 
modesty so characteristic of novices, a bit of this strange and 
wondrous city, the largest and wealthiest of the New World, 
with its new Cathedral building, with its viceroyal palace, mint, 
printing establishments, University, schools and colleges, numer- 
ous churches and monasteries, fortress-like palaces of the rich 
and unsightly hovels of the destitute, with few remains of the 
Aztec capital to remind the visitor of its ancient splendour. 

But Wadding was still only a novice and accordingly, in 
company with three other novices of the same expedition, he 
went by carriage a few days later to the Mexican Novitiate at 
Tepotzotlin, some twenty miles north of Mexico City. Tepot- 
zotlan entered early into Jesuit history; as a residence where the 
first missionaries could learn two of the principal Indian languages, 
Aztec and Otomi (1580); a school for Indian children (1584) and 
the Novitiate of the Province (1585). 

Even as a novice, Wadding had a chance to do some apostolic 
work among the Indians by teaching them catechism. From the 
missionaries assigned to the ministry of the Indians in the — 
and vicinity, and especially from veterans returning from the 
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distant northern missions for a brief respite, he could learn some- 
thing about the difficulties inseparable from such an apostolate. 

As soon as he had taken the first vows of the Society in the 
autumn of 1611, he was ready to begin his studies in the Colegio 
de México (also known as the Colegio Maximo or Colegio de 
San Pedro y San Pablo). That was to be his home for the next 
eight years: one to review his course of philosophy, three 
employed in teaching classical literature to extern students of 
the College, and four devoted to theology. The 1614 Catalogue 
of the Mexican Province is the earliest document that I have seen 
which gives his name as Godinez, by which he was henceforth 
designated in Mexican history. ; 

During his course of theology, Michael wrote to the Jesuit 
General Vitelleschi offering himself for the mission of Japan. 
The General’s answer, dated from Rome, 20 April, 1617, has been 
preserved for us. 


To Hermano Miguel Godinez, Colegio de México. My dear 
brother in Christ, 1 received your letter of 3 May, 1616. After 
thinking over the desire through which Our Lord has prompted 
you to volunteer for Japan, I believe that it should be given more 
mature consideration and made the object of fervent prayer to God. 
Strive on your part to become indifferent to going to that mission 
or to remaining in your present Province. The decision reached 
should reflect the will of God and the greater good of souls. In the 
New World, where you now are, you will surely not lack oppor- 
tunity of working among the Indians. May Our Lord guide us in 
coming to the best decision, and give you, as I desire, generously 
of His blessings. In union of prayers, Mutius Vitelleschi. 


The very next packet of letters to the General from Mexico 
brought word that the Tepehuanes, living on the north-western 
rim of New Spain, had gone on the war-path and had slain eight 
of the nine Jesuit priests working among them (18-20 November, 
1616). New missionaries would be needed to take their place. 
The General’s words, ““You will surely not lack opportunity of 
working among the Indians,” must have seemed prophetic no 
less than providential to Wadding. His studies finished, and 
without making his year of Tertianship either then or later, he 
set out in the summer of 1618 on his thousand mile journey for 
the northern missions, which were to be his field of activity for 
the next eight years. 
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The main purpose of sending the first Jesuits to New Spain in 
1572, was stated by Philip II, in the Cédula Real which they 
were to present to the Viceroy, to be the conversion and instruc- 
tion of the Indians. Yet when they reached Mexico City, they 
found that the most pressing need at the moment was that of 
adequate schools. The fifty-one years that had elapsed since the 
capital had fallen to Cortes, had been a period of intense missionary 
activity on the part of the Franciscans, Dominicans and Augus~ 
tinians, with numerical conversions among the various Indian 
tribes almost unparalleled in the annals of the Church. Such 
rapid success, however, needed consolidation and a firm basis. 
There existed the very real danger that even the European 
conqueror, but especially his descendants, would be so completely 
absorbed in material interests that the things of the mind and soul 
would be neglected. True, the University of Mexico had opened 
in 1553, but it soon became evident that preparatory schools 
were deficient and in many regions lacking altogether. Hence, 
the first decades of Jesuit endeavour emphasized schools—first 
in the capital and then in the more important cities of Patzcuaro, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, and Valladolid (now Morelia). In the course of 
two centuries, the importance of schools would not be forgotten, 
either in the highly cultural centres or in the areas newly won 
from the Indians; they would be for the lay student and for the 
seminarian preparing for the priesthood, for Spaniard, Creole, 
Mestizo, Indian. They would not only consolidate and make 
permanent the apostolic work of the Jesuits, but become so many 
centres from which missionaries could set out on their expeditions 
and to which they could return as to a home in order to renew 
their energy. For nearly two centuries, the Jesuits of New Spain 
moved north-westward, aiding in the civilization and conversion 
of one tribe after another until 1767, when, at the very time 
they were ready to push into Upper California and northern 
Arizona, they were expelled from all Spanish dominions by 
Charles III. 

In 1591 Fathers Martin Pérez and Gonzalo de Tapia had 
established the first permanent Jesuit missions among the Indians. 
Three years later, Tapia fell a victim to the blows of an assassin. 
In 1616 eight more missionaries met with violent death at the 
hands of savages. Nevertheless, at the time Fr. Wadding began 
his apostolic work among the tribes of Sinaloa, there were in 
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that one area alone twenty-five Jesuit missionaries, and twenty- 
eight more in the remaining stations. 

The letters of the missionaries from 1591 to 1626, when 
Wadding was recalled to the interior of the Mexican Province 
to become professor of philosophy, insist on the vast differences 
in tribes, languages, customs, religious beliefs and especially 
their disposition for receiving Christianity. Some missionaries 
reported at first that they found no trace of any religion; this 
assertion they corrected as soon as they learned enough of the 
language of the tribe among which they were working to have 
the savages inform them more accurately. Some idols were 
discovered on the top of lofty crags or deep within dark caverns 
along the mountain streams; medicine men and sorcerers plotted 
against all Spaniards but especially against the missionaries. The 
numerous powers and manifestations of nature were divinized 
and, in the mind of the savages, had to be worshipped or pro- 
pitiated. When once the language was acquired, many mis- 
sionaries reported that their charges had always believed in a 
Supreme Being, and now the Padres in the spirit of St. Paul felt 
that they were making known to them the God that they, without 
knowing it, had worshipped. 

There was one trait in common among such a diversity of 
tribes, languages and customs—all were fiercely warlike, living 
in perpetual hostility long before they ever beheld a Spaniard. 
Although they tilled their patches of maize along the rivers and 
streams, they lived in wretched huts or caverns high up among 
inaccessible crags. The missioner had to win their confidence before 
he could speak of Christ’s teaching; he had to persuade them to 
abandon their savage life and settle in larger groups in the valleys 
below, and he had to protect his charges from unjust soldiers 
and colonists as well as from hostile Indian rivals. The missionary’s 
task was to civilize them before he could convert them. If the 
Indians were to become Christians, they had to forsake their 
vices and immorality. 

The missionaries usually brought with them Christian Indians 
from the cities or earlier missions. They served not only as 
catechists in instructing the pagan Indians, but especially as 
models of normal Christian life. Each mission had a school for 
the education of Indian children. Numerous are the letters of the 
missionaries pleading for musical instruments, for music was a 
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powerful incentive to draw the Indians to Church. The missionary 
often travelled from station to station accompanied by his choir 
of Indian boys. When time permitted he jotted down the new 
words he heard or understood or added a few syntactical hints 
to his grammar; thus he would make lighter the task of his 
successor. 

We can here merely outline the mission years of Fr. Wadding. 
His first assignment was among the Tepahues (a tribe of the 
Mayos). Not satisfied with evangelizing these, he crossed the 
River Mayo into the territory of the Conicaris and set up a 
mission station among them. This proved a wise selection, as it 
opened the way to the conversion of the Hios, a tribe of the 
Chinipas. Later he persuaded the Basiroas and Tahatas to descend 
from their mountain fastness and settle in Christian pueblos, and 
thus brought them into the faith. In turn, the Huvagueros and 
the Tehuisos soon followed the example of the Hios. Contem- 
porary records show that in 1624, Fr. Wadding from his mission 
station among the Tepahues was ministering to 5,400 converted 
Indians; a year later he had added a hundred more to his fold. 

The most complete account of his mission work that has come 
down to us, is to be found in chapter seven of book three of his 
Practice of Mystical Theology, where he discusses the hardships of 
an active life. The passage is of special interest for the intensely 
human aspects of his Indian apostolate. 


I spent many years at the bidding of my Superiors in the Indian 
missions in a Province called Sinaloa, along the 28th degree of 
latitude, some three hundred leagues north-west of Mexico City. 
As an eyewitness, I can attest that the missionaries whom I saw 
working among these barbarians suffered great hardships of body 
and soul. Ministry among converted and civilized Indians was only 
slightly less trying. In a climate stiflingly hot, these missionaries 
were forced to travel at all hours of the day or night, in the company 
of savages, ever threatened by wild animals, and forced to sleep out 
in the lonely desert. The hard earth was their usual bed; the shade 
of some tree, their home; their food, a bit of boiled or parched 
maize; their drink, water dipped out of some stream; their clothin 
usually torn and thread-bare. The only time they saw bread, beef? 
fruit or sweets was when they read about them in books. Life was 
ever at the mercy of medicine-men, who seemed to be in league 
with the very devil, so bitter a war did they wage against us. Two 
of my religious companions, the Indians wounded seriously with 
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arrows; twice I managed to escape into the mountains from the 
savages, but not until having one of my servants slain by them. 
Two of my fellow Jesuits, who succeeded me in the care of my 
mission, were martyred by the very Indians whose children I had 
baptized. 

The early missionaries, often famished, exhausted and their life 
in danger, had to cross, by swimming, swollen rivers; or laden with 
heavy packs they made their way over mountains, through forests, 
ravines and canyons, frequently forced to do without the necessities 
of life. When they fell victims of disease, neither medicines nor 
doctors were to be had; no comfort was at hand to lessen their 
suffering, no friends to cheer and console them. Yet in the midst 
of such trials, they served God faithfully and converted many 
pagans to Him. 

The martyred Father Hernando Santarén—to mention but one 
of these apostolic workers—learned eleven Indian languages, and 
built fifty churches. When we missionaries would gather once a 
year at the mission centre to record the baptisms conferred, and to 
report on the dangers that beset us, and all that had taken place, we 
found that the number of the baptized—I speak only of the years 
that I was in the missions—never fell below five thousand and some 
times reached ten thousand. In 1624 the records showed that eighty- 
two thousand baptized Indians in the Province of Sinaloa alone 
were under our care; later the number exceeded one hundred and 
twenty thousand, only to be decimated by epidemics that called 
for the greatest sacrifice from the missionaries tending to the 
stricken. 

I knew several of these missionaries upon whom God bestowed 
the loftiest degree of infused contemplation, pouring out upon them 
in their wretched hovels the abundant harvest they had sown with 
such generosity throughout their scattered mission stations. . . . 


Not infrequently, Jesuit missionaries after working several 
years among the Indians, were summoned back to the interior 
of the Province to be given an opportunity to recuperate their 
strength and to help out with the ministry in the colleges and 
churches. Thus in 1626, Fr. Wadding after eight strenuous and 
successful years in the Sinaloan missions was called back to the 
heart of the Province. At the Novitiate of Tepotzotlan, his first 
home in Mexico, he made the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
in preparation for pronouncing there on 12 April, 1626, the four 
solemn vows of a professed Jesuit. We may be sure that there was 
a programme in his honour that day with Latin, Spanish, Mexican 
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and Otomitan poems and songs; was there also a letter of con- 
gratulation from his Jesuit brothers, Peter and Luke? 

From Tepotzotlin he set out for Mexico City to teach philo- 
sophy at ie seminary of San Ildefonso. From a missionary 
instructing savages in the rudiments of the faith to a professor of 
philosophy seems a far cry indeed. Yet it was mainly as an 
educator that Wadding spent the remaining eighteen years of his 
life, as professor of philosophy, theology and scripture; as rector 
of the Royal College of San Ildefonso in Mexico City, of San 


Jerénimo College in Puebla, of the distant Guatemala College, 


and of San Ildefonso College in Puebla; and finally as Prefect of 
Studies of the Colegio de México. But he did not forget nor 
neglect ministry among the Indians in the cities where he was 
stationed; even during a brief period in 1632, when he was 
attached to the Professed House in the capital as confessor of 
Spanish-speaking penitents, he continued to devote himself to 
his favourite apostolate. 

We learn of his first appointment as rector of San Ildefonso 
in Mexico City from Vitelleschi’s letter of 25 April, 1631, which 
did not reach him until the following year. San Ildefonso was 
called a “‘Real Colegio,” as it was under the immediate patronage 
of the King. During the rectorship of Fr. Wadding, the enrolment 
rose to about one hundred and fifty; the students attended either 
the Colegio de México or the University of Mexico for lectures 
in literature, philosophy, theology and law; repetitions and 
secondary courses were given in the College itself. An eminent 
Mexican historian states that it was the most important college 
in colonial New Spain, where the governing class—ecclesiastical 
and civil—received its education. Rebuilt in great part before 
the mid-eighteenth century, San Ildefonso was later confiscated 
and today serves as the National Preparatory School, its works 
of art defaced by tourists and students, and its walls covered by 
the frescoes of a well-known Communist painter. 

We know that the very next year, Fr. Wadding was rector of 
the College of San Jerénimo in Puebla, since Vitelleschi in a letter 
dated 16 January, 1634, answered Wadding’s message of 14 
March, 1633, in which he had pleaded for more capable and 
fervent workers for his College. San Jerénimo, in Mexico’s 
second most important city, was a boarding school for the 
students who attended lectures in minor courses at the Jesuit 
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Colegio del Espiritu Santo and those who followed the higher 
studies at San Ildefonso of that city. 

The following year Fr. Wadding was appointed rector for the 
second time of San Ildefonso in Mexico City. Vitelleschi wrote 
to him on 30 December, 1635, to acknowledge his letters of 
July and November of 1634, and expressed his satisfaction over 
the flourishing state of the College. Wadding had written the 
General asking approval to print a book that he had written 
recently, Practice of. Mystical Theology; and the General promised 
to write the Provincial about it so that the manuscript might be 
submitted immediately to censorship. 

In March of 1636, Wadding, then rector of the College in the 
distant and isolated city of Guatemala, reported to the General in 
Rome. Vitelleschi answered on 30 October, 1637, sympathizing 
with him for all he had to endure during his journey from Mexico 
City, and rejoicing over his improved health and the favourable 
report on the College of Guatemala. Financial worries had 
lessened for the moment through the generosity of the Alférez 
Richelme and his wife, who gave some thirty thousand pesos 
to the College. In 1638, when Wadding was still its rector, the 
College of Guatemala boasted a relatively large community of 
fourteen Jesuits to do the teaching, attend to the ministry of the 
adjacent church and work among the Indians in that region. 

Each communication from Rome at that time contained a new 
appointment for Wadding; that of about 1640 made him rector 
of San Ildefonso in Puebla. This college was one of higher 
studies, offering courses in philosophy, sacred scripture, moral 
and scholastic theology, as well as canon law. Here as in the 
other colleges, Wadding was not content to limit his efforts to 
administration, but lectured in the class-room, wrote various 
books, and continued his sacred ministry among Spaniards and 
Indians. He was not one to spare himself and before his term was 
out, he fell desperately ill. 

A frequent enough resort of doctors in those days was to 
prescribe a change of air, when they could not hit upon any 
effective remedy. Accordingly, Fr. Wadding was sent to Mexico 
City. Zeal rather than prudence had been his norm of activity, 
and so it was then. Despite his shattered health, he devoted 
himself in his new home to the task of Prefect of higher studies 
at the Colegio de México, and continued his apostolate of writing 
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and of sacred ministry. Here, as in other cities, he was requested 
to become spiritual director of prominent ecclesiastics, religious 
and lay people; but above all he tended to the needs of the 
destitute, bringing them food and alms. He was ever a successful 
beggar among the wealthy, whether it was in obtaining a basket 
of food on behalf of a poor family or securing an endowment for 
a needy college. It was in the midst of his manifold duties and 
intense activity that God called him to Himself on 12 December, 
1644. 

The book for which Wadding is best known to history is, as 
we have seen, his Practice of Mystical Theology, a work that he left 
prepared for the press but which he did not live to see in print. 
The first edition is that of Puebla, Mexico, in 1681, soon followed 
by several other editions in Spanish in Spain and Portugal; even 
in 1790, during the suppression of the Society, shortly after the 
death of Charles III who had ordered libraries purged of Jesuit 
books, Wadding’s manual was reprinted in Madrid. At least ten 
editions in Spanish (Mexico, Spain, Portugal) made their appear- 
ance. There is an Italian translation printed in Venice in 1738. 
But the best known edition, as also the most elaborate, is that of 
Manuel Ignacio de la Reguera, S.J., printed in Rome (1740-5). 
In these two folio tomes of four volumes are to be found a brief 
biographical notice of Wadding based on manuscript material 
from the Jesuit Archives in Rome, Mexico City, Salamanca and 
Villagarcia, and an exhaustive commentary with countless 
citations from Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, Councils, 
mystic authors and others, followed by scholia, appendices and 
so on. De la Reguera added two books to his edition, as we shall 
discuss later. Father H. Watrigant in 1921 reprinted in the 
“Collections pour directeurs spirituels” the Latin text of de la 
Reguera’s edition; but with the exception of three pages of notes, 
he omitted all of the extensive commentary. 

Wadding took mystical theology in the sense of “‘spiritual life,” 
“Christian perfection”’ or “ascetical and mystical theology,” not 
exclusively in the modern sense of the contemplative and unitive 
way, and accordingly he began his treatise with its definition, 
“practical wisdom that considers God under the aspect of being 
good and lovable,” as opposed to scholastic theology, which was 
for him “‘an abstract science of God under the aspect of being true 
and knowable.”’ Wadding’s manual in the original Spanish was 
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divided into nine books: the first six deal with simple prayer and 
abnegation to the highest form of infused contemplation; the 
seventh book is destined for the spiritual director to understand 
the different temperaments and characters of his charges and not 
endeavour to guide all along the same path according to his own 
ideas; the eighth book is a practical development of Ignatian 
principles in the discernment of spirits; the last book is a short 
consideration of the more extraordinary manifestations of divine 
grace in the soul of a few privileged persons and above all a 
warning against the naiidiiin attempted or effected by the 
enemy. In de la Reguera’s edition, the severth and eleventh books 
take up Nature and Grace (De Natura et Gratia) and Religious 
Government (De Regimine Religioso) respectively. Wadding had 
left a lengthy treatise on the first, of which de la Reguera used 
only a small part in this book and in various appendices to his 
tomes; in the Archivo General de la Nacién of Mexico City, 
there is a partial manuscript copy which ends with book seven- 
teen; there is a note at the beginning stating that it is a copy of 
Miguel Godinez’ treatise “De la Gracia y Naturaleza”’ oe that 
the original was found with his Prdctica de Teologia Mistica, at that 
time in the Colegio de México. 

Wadding’s life and treatise have led spiritual writers for over 
three centuries to call him a mystic. His contemporaries felt 
justified in so doing from his life, which they termed “‘saintly,” 
and from the fact that he wrote on mystical principles and pheno- 
mena, “‘as one having authority,” and from experience. His 
treatise, in studying the main phases of the spiritual life, does not 
neglect the mystical, but devotes the two more penetrating books 
to it: the sixth (the highest form of infused contemplation) and 
the ninth (visions, revelations, raptures and ecstasies). 

Whatever aspect of mysticism he considers, he insists on its 
divine gratuitousness. Thus, in book nine, chapter three, he 
states: 


Divine revelations are undoubtedly favours by which God from 
the very beginning of the world wished to honour His special 
friends. Thus, He revealed to Adam the Incarnation, to Abraham 
that the Messias would spring from his lineage, to the Blessed 
Virgin that she was to become the Mother of His Divine Son. 
St. Peter beheld in symbolic form the conversion of the Gentiles, 
St. Paul was rapt to the third heaven. Few have been the great 
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saints of the New or Old Testament not favoured by God with 
such heavenly visitations. Revelations are granted to strengthen the 
saints along the way of life and encourage them to ever higher 
perfection. 


The historians of the Jesuit Order in Mexico, from Alegre to 
Decorme and Dunne, extol the one outstanding treatise on 
mystical theology written by a Jesuit in the New World. Their 
opinion is shared by the Mexican bibliographist, Berist4in y Souza. 

The eminent critic of spiritual literature, E. M. Riviére, writing 
in 1912, stated, “Michael Wadcing was distinguished by his 
profound knowledge of the supernatural states and by rare 
prudence in the direction of souls. His treatise is the fruit of long 
personal experience rather than study.” A recent authority, G. P. 
Grausem,! finds Wadding’s book, “‘un traité remarquable de 
théologie spirituelle, fruit de l’experience,” and in outlining its 
contents notes, “des diverses sortes de contemplation mystique” 
and “‘des révélations et ravissements.’’ H. Watrigant in issuing a 
handy modern edition of Wadding’s treatise felt that he was 
rendering a signal service to the masters and students of the 
spiritual life. 

Alfonso de Cuevas and Davalos, Archbishop of Mexico, was 
once directed in the spiritual life by Wadding; the only extant 
letter of the latter is addressed to him. In giving his approbation 
for the first edition of the book, His Excellency writes words that 
might have been used by an enterprising publisher, ‘‘a treatise 
most necessary for directing souls along the path of perfection.” 
Following the mitred figure is an impressive procession of 
doctors, canons, theologians and masters of the spiritual life, all 
putting in their word of approval, and some even giving a more 
complete analysis of the content of the book, insisting on the 
conformity of Wadding’s life with his teaching—“‘his very name 
is the highest recommendation that can be given.” 

Fr. Ignacio de la Reguera, professor of philosophy and theology 
for many years at the Roman College, dedicated in 1740 his 
edition of Wadding’s mystical theology to Benedict XIV. In 
the preface he recalls that Cardinal Luis Belluga through his high 
regard for Wadding’s treatise had inspired him to write this 
extensive commentary. 

Joseph de Guibert, SJ., in his history of Jesuit spirituality, 

t Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 1947. 
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characterizes Wadding’s Practice as, ‘‘. . . trés précis, trés plein 
de choses, trés traditionnel dans son exposé de la doctrine sur 
la contemplation ot il dépend étroitment des docteurs du moyen 
age.” Wadding stated in his preface that he had not given refer- 
ences to the saints and Scripture since his volume owed every- 
thing to them. It would be an endless task to try to trace every 
passage to its source, but the authors that spontaneously come 
to one’s mind in reading Wadding’s manual are Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Ignatius, and Teresa of Avila, who for him is 
“la Doctora y Maestra Mistica de la vida espiritual.”’ 

His style is clear and straightforward, often homely in its 
comparisons and illustrations, 4-Kempian in its directness; all 
of which Wadding justifies by stating that his treatise was written 
for simple folk, inasmuch as the learned already have “‘an infinite 
number of books on the subject.’”’ The characteristic most in 
evidence is brevity: one has the impression that Wadding 
thought out or even wrote out each chapter fully; then he worked 
it over several times until there was not a superfluous word left. 
Few chapters have escaped such distillation; those that have, 
show that Wadding could write with exuberance and brilliant 
imagination. He had his pet aversions: bungling spiritual directors, 
vain and silly women who pretend to visions and ecstasies in 
order to attract notice and praise; he knows that the higher forms 
of contemplation are as gratuitous as the power to work miracles 
and as unteachable; those to whom God has given such singular 

ace are humble and obedient, they do not go about putting on 
a show. He is Juvenalian in his words on incompetent, imprudent 
or worldly se superiors; but no finer chapter is to be found 
in the entire volume than that on capable, understanding and 
self-sacrificing superiors—men of prayer, and consideration for 
others. The future biographer of Michael Wadding may profitably 


seek and find in this latter chapter his true portrait: a man of 


apg 8 intellect and sound judgment, reliant upon God’s 
elp, a doer of unselfish deeds, a man of union with God and of 
solid learning, one who strives through every form of apostolate 
- to bring men to see and do good, prudent, seeking the common 

good to the point of sacrificing self courteous and courageous, 


patient and self-controlled, inspiring others by his example 
rather than trying to persuade them by words or threats (Book 
XI, chapters 9 and 10). 
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A chapter of rhymed aphorisms towards the close of nearly 
every book sums up in still more concise form the spiritual truths 
set forth in it. Wadding remains the teacher even when he writes: 
he defines, explains and illustrates his thought at every step. He 
is not afraid to say that he is drawing on his own experience or 
observation; moreover, as he had guided many privileged souls 
along the path of perfection, he frequently describes God’s ways 
with their soul, thus making his manual truly a ‘‘Practice of 
Mystical Theology”’ and not an abstract and speculative treatise. 
This helps to explain its three centuries of apostolate, perpetuating 
the sacred ministry of its author. 

To the busy reader of today, it appeals by its directness, 
sincerity, and by making mysticism not something mysterious or 
vague but a way that leads to God, all good and lovable. One puts 
the book down each time after reading it, with the conviction 
that not in vain was the generosity of the young man who left his 
beloved native land for the sake of his faith, of the novice who 
volunteered for an arduous mission to work as a priest among 
savages, or a brother in Christ who sought God in obedience, 
sacrifice and prayer, and above all in charity towards his fellow 


men. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The Jesuit Archives in Rome are the main source for this brief 
sketch of Wadding. Some of the books consulted are: P. Power, 
Waterford Saints and Scholars (17th Century) (Waterford, 1920), 
especially Chapter IV; J. MacErlean, S.J., Irish Jesuits in Foreign Missions 
from 1574 to 1773 (Dublin, s.a., but appeared in 1930), especially 

ages 4-14; P. M. Dunne, S.J., Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast 
Berkeley, 1940); G. Decorme, S.J., La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos 
en la época colonial (Mexico City, 1941), two volumes. 
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MAKERS OF RUSSIA 
AND GERMANY’ 


R. GoocH has made himself the most learned historian in 
Dettehna. One needs to be a minor historian oneself to realize 
that he is a major. Had he the style of a Macaulay, a Froude or a 
Strachey, he would probably be the most popular as well. No historian 
alive has written so continuously for the shelf which proves to be 
indispensable. 

There can be no doubt that the world having eaten the ashen fruits 
of democracy, the historians are recalling the Philosophic Kings and 
Benevolent Despots, above all the Enlightened Autocrats of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Gooch has already proffered Frederick the Great 
and Maria Theresa, and we are invited to inspect their mistakes as well 
as their advantages to their countries. If France could have produced 
one Enlightened Autocrat, there would have been no French Revolu- 
tion. It was to Frederick or Catherine to whom Voltaire turned his 
warning wand as well as the plate of flattery with indubitable result. 
They knew how to sit their thrones through stress and storm. 

Russia is still largely what Catherine made it. She was a German 
of the Anhalt line, and was invited by the Empress Elizabeth to settle 
in Russia and be groomed as a wife for Peter, grandson of Peter the 
Great. In the end she proved greater than Peter himself. Her ghastly 
schooling and weston? marriage she endured with a patience worthy 
of a better cause than her own Autocracy. All this appears in the 
manuscript of her Memoirs which escaped the Tsar Nicholas who 
ordered the police to seize all copies, but too late, for in 1859 Herzen 
published them in London! 

The three R’s which she settled down to learn were Reading, Riding 
and Russian. With these and her steely disposition she conquered the 
throne and ruled in place of her husband, mysteriously murdered, 
and her son, whom she treated exactly as the Dowager Empress of 
China treated the Emperor of the other half of Asia. Only in 1928 
was published “our most precious source of information for the critical 
years following the birth of an heir”: her correspondence with 
Hanbury-Williams, the British Ambassador. Though Williams wrote 
like a lover, no scandal was involved. The heir was supposed to be 
a Soltykoff, but his hideous features guaranteed his legitimacy. 

Hanbury-Williams merited his burial in the Abbey. “All that man 
could do to win for England the consort of the heir to the throne— 
by flattery, friendship and finance—he had done.” He had foreseen 

* Catherine the Great, and other Studies, by G. P. Gooch (Longmans 21s). 
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Catherine’s coming greatness, and if she had learnt English instead 
of French she would have furnished a perfect ally. But despots like 
Catherine and Frederick, who could fumble in French, turned to 
Voltaire like a magnet. Locke, Hume, Dr. Johnson or Gibbon meant 
nothing to them. Through the rulers of Prussia and Russia Voltaire 
became the intellectual sovereign of Europe. He played at both Courts 
the invisible part assigned to a Hollywood supermind. Consequently 
= mental and dynastic abilities grew at the expense of her 
morale. 

Did she cause her husband to be murdered? His “tragic insufficiency 
was rewarded with a death to which the Orloffs obligingly confessed 
to their Empress.” Orloff was one of a succession vce one 
of whom was a Poniatowski, “the charming young Pole, and in due 
course she rewarded him with the Polish crown.” No king has ever 
rewarded a favourite in such glittering wise. But no less she was the 
principal author of the ruin and spoliation of Poland. 

More than any modern ruler she warmed both hands before the 
fire of life. Her hands were more deeply imbrued with ink than 
blood-stains. She bought the superb Walpole collection of pictures out 
of England. She commissioned Sir Joshua. She wrote tolerable French 
to Voltaire, but not unworthy of the master. To Grimm she showed 
herself as light and clever a letter-writer as Horace Walpole. The only 
Intellectual to rule Russia, she set out to break down the curtain 
between East and West. Eventually she would have come up against 
the Papacy, but the French Revolution obscured European progress 
with a mist of confusion. Voltaire was her ideal,’ but she could not 
acclaim the murder of fellow Sovereigns. She foresaw and feared a 
Russian Revolution. “In this Empire toleration is general; only the 
Jesuits are not allowed” was her compliment to the Society. She 
purchased Diderot’s library. She changed the climate of Petersburg. 
She produced a Code of Law which could only be compared with 
Napoleon’s or the revision of the Canon Law. She civilized Russia 
even unto vaccination. Encouraged and adulated by Voltaire, she set 
out to break the Turks and sign peace in Constantinople, where she 
intended to be crowned and thus “wipe out the stain of 1453.” Had 
she succeeded in her Byzantine ambitions, no doubt there would have 
been no Crimean War, nor the war of 1877 against Turkey, nor the 
Berlin Congress, nor the need for the “Great Macdermot” to rouse 
England with his chorus, “And the Russian shall not have Con- 
stantinople.” 

In many ways it would have been better if Catherine had had her 


t One of Voltaire’s letters to the Empress is translated wrongly: “My heart 
is like the lover; it turns always to the North.” This must be a mistake of amant 


for aimant (magnet). 
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way. As a Lutheran converted to the Orthodox religion in which she 
politely disbelieved, she promised toleration (save for Jesuits). She 
proposed to exclude Mahomet from Europe, which would have saved 
England the disastrous expedition in the Dardanelles. She laid down 
her Instructions, much of which was in advance of most European 
states. Indeed, the French Government refused to allow printed copies 
into France, and a later Emperor censored them in Russia. She stood 
squarely for the rule of law, and crushed the first Red rising in Russia. 
She afterwards became reactionary, and “‘the ruler who had saluted 
Paoli’s rebellion in Corsica denounced the revolt of the American 
Colonies.” She frowned on the French Revolution which had been 
sown by her favourite philosophes, and assumed Court mourning for 
the execution of Louis XVI. But she never drew sword. “Not till 
her son mounted the throne did Russia despatch troops to the West,” 
not till after the Napoleonic saga did the Cossacks water their horses 
in the Seine. The Tsar Alexander I was the mystic of the Congress 
of Vienna. “The Empress saw both her grandsons married and lived 
just long enough to hold the future Emperor Nicholas in her arms.” 
He lived to challenge England in the Crimea and to die famously 
caricatured by Punch. 

Such are links with the past. ; 

Dr. Gooch summarizes: “With her death the era of Enlightened 
Autocracy passed into history and the era of the common man came 
within sight’”—the era of Napoleon, Hitler, Lenin! 

It is possible that the common man might feel happier, freer and 
more secure under the Benevolent Despot. When has he world been 
happier than under the Flavian Emperors? Catholic Europe has been 
wrecked under autocrats who were not politically enlightened, how- 
ever bien-pensant in the Faith. The snag to Catherine’s belief in 
monarchy was that she could not guarantee the succession of enlighten- 


ment on the throne: /umen de lumine. Hence the misfits and half-wits 
who had to be removed, a Peter or Paul who could not be trusted 
with the vast sway of all the Russias. 


Peter the Great realized that an Autocrat must be allowed to choose 
his successor, since primogeniture did not insure the best possible 
succeeding. This has been the trouble in all monarchical countries. 
ge» the most successful, has retained primogeniture but also the 
right of Parliament to change the dynasty and try a new brand, when 
needed. The only monarchy which has survived the tides of time 
has been the Papacy, where the Conclavial system prevents the lapse 
and occasional rot that menace hereditary or dynastic succession. 


Dr. Gooch adds an informing chapter about those great Salons of 
Paris which no other country has Sons able to equal—Mesdames 
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Geoffrin, du Deffand, Necker and Mlle. de Lespinasse. No one has 
ever studied les Abbés de Salon: the exquisite and witty priests, who 
on their social merits haunted these intellectual hothouses, such as the 
Abbés Galiani and Morellet. Their type passed with the ancien régime. 
These Abbés played a part in stemming irreligious thought and 
meeting cynicism or scepticism with cut ind parry. They may have 
been worldly and dressed like dandies in silken cassocks. They obviously 
had no vocation to amuse the poor or feed the hungry. They corre- 
sponded to what Victorian England described as “Apostles to the 
Genteel.” But the Genteel have souls, and the salon was as much an 
arena for these delicate gladiators as the slum. Dr. Gooch describes 
how “Abbé Galiani, the witty little secretary of the Neapolitan 
Legation, described by Marmontel as the head of Machiavelli on the 
shoulders of Harlequin, kept the table in a ripple of laughter.” He 
was, no doubt, the type found indispensable when an atheist Duchess 
was on her deathbed, as has been wittily put. 

Abbé Galiani’s summary of Mme. Geoffrin reads curiously like that 
of a Christian Scientist: “She dislikes the unhappy . . . she wants to 
keep her health and peace of mind. When she learns I am happy she 

ill love me!” But we are told, “the verdict was unjust,” as her 
benefactions proved after her death, though Abbé Morellet explained: 
“She did not like her circle or herself to be upset in any way.” To 
her credit, while she lingered under a stroke, she declined to substitute 
the Arabian Nights for the Imitation at d’ Alembert’s advice. 

‘Mme. Geoffrin was a model of propriety compared to Mme. du 
Deffand, the only saloniére well known to English readers owing to 
her ridiculous affair with Horace Walpole, who, had he been born in 
the Faith of his martyred relative, would have made a perfect Abbé de 
Salon. Mme. du Deffand left her convent school a sceptic and “Pére 
Massillon was called in to reason with her, but the intervention of the 
most celebrated preacher of the age was in vain.” It was like turning 
artillery on a budgerigar. In spite of friendship with Voltaire, she 
disapproved attacks on Church or Creed. 

Mme. du Deffand’s salon was swept into that of her adopted 
daughter, Julie de Lespinasse, who wrote letters to her platonic lovers 
(Mora and Guibert) such as St. Teresa of Spain might have written 
to her heavenly Master. Whether the platonic passion is tolerated b 
the Church or not, it often affords & glowing substitute for dull 

leasure or sensual excess. No doubt it was considered in that light 
- the Abbés of the salon. Mlle. de Lespinasse hailed Abbé Prévost 
as “the greatest authority on the sweetness and terror of this passion.” 
Well she might, for did he not write Manon Lescaut ? 

This piercing, unsatisfying passion could only have one of two 
ends—death or marriage of the beloved with another! Abbé Morellet 
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pictures her dying, but vivaciously, agonizingly. Death had taken 
Mora, and marriage carried off Guibert. What can explain the fantasy 
of emotions which shook the salons which were believed to be so 
artificial: or the torrents of sublime sorrow which filled the letters 
between true hearts tearing at their ununited bodies? Dr. Gooch points 
out that in Catholic France, however corrupted and selfish the 
aristocracy had become, there was no divorce: and perhaps if there 
were no divorce in England, with only legal or fatal separations, there 
would be such letters as those of Julie de Lespinasse to illumine certain 
depths in English letters. “She wrote nothing for publication, but her 
letters surpassed those of Mme. de Sévigné or Mme. de Maintenon. 
Yet what was her mind in comparison to her soul? She pitied and 
helped the poor and unfortunate because she had suffered herself.” 
Such was a grande amoureuse of the French salons in the reign of 
Louis XV. The phrase cannot be translated into English nor under- 
stood. God, may we say, sufficiently understood them to send His 
finicky but faithful little Abbés into their reach. We read that Julie’s 
half-brother, the Marquis de Vichy, was summoned. He persuaded her 
to receive the Sacraments. “That is all we wish to know of the end 
of the woman whom we know best of all the celebrated saloniéres 
during three centuries of French history.” We would like to know 
the name of the Abbé who reached her. 

Mme. du Deffand, blind and broken, turned to Horace Walpole 
in a correspondence which the world reads in thrilling fragments. 
“Be an Abelard if you will, but do not expect Héloise.” She rejoiced 
that she was blind and hideous, “‘so that I can have no feelings except 
pure and holy friendship.” But she was dying without religious hope, 
and Walpole had to reassure her: “I believe in a future life God 
= so much that is good and beautiful that we can trust Him for 

e rest.” 

An immense bibliography has grown around the great salons, 
reflecting the intellectual history of France and supplying mirrors that 
even Holland House never extended to English Society. 

Dr. Gooch with his immense sweep over history covers more than 
any reviewer can even hint. We must omit his brilliant but necessarily 
biassed account of Voltaire as a historian. We conclude that he is of 


the school of of rather than of Acton. He mentions Noyes’s study 


of Voltaire as of interest, but he is over-gentle to Voltaire and 
Bismarck. However much he follows the Buryesque process of 
pigeon-holing History in a kind of scientific laboratory, he has a 
alidews touch of epigram. Of the salon created by the Neckers, the 

ious produce of Swiss Protestantism, he writes, “The Swiss doves 

d launched an eagle into the stormy world,” in reference to their 
daughter, Mme. de Staél. It is pleasant as well as edifying when he 


| 
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writes like a Strachey, but dipping into the ink-well of truth without 
the gall of Bloomsbury. 

The histories, letters and memoirs affecting the French salons are 
numberless. They represent a side of literature which the English do 
not read and could not understand, although Hume, Walpole and 
Gibbon take their parts, thanks to the outbreaks of Anglomania in 
Paris. For instance, Hume writes of Julie de Lespinasse, after one 
meeting, as the mistress of d’Alembert! “He was mistaken, as any of 
their intimate circle could have told him. Mathematics, declared 
d’Alembert at the close of his life, had been his mistress.” There could 
be something happier than marriage and deeper than love in these 
platonic profundities. 

But all this has been described ad nauseam. What remains unwritten 
is a survey of the Abbés of Parisian Society, from Abbé Pregnani 
(whom Mgr. Barnes associated tentatively with the Man in the 
Iron Mask), to the heroic Abbé Edgeworth who dared accompany 
Louis XVI to the scaffold and to utter the ultimate consolation. 


An interesting and final section is devoted to “Bismarck’s Legacy,” 
for the Iron Chancellor takes his place amongst enlightened or at 
least successful despots. His motto being that politics should not exceed 
“the art of the possible,” he surely achieved all that was possible in 
a lifetime of “blood and iron.” He secured everything possible for 
Prussia except security. He could not secure the mighty Reich against 
megalomaniacs, impish or imperial, or the hereditary rot. 

It was not till the fall of the Hohenzollerns that the final supplement 
to his memoirs could be published. Historical memoirs to be serviceable 
and revealing need a fall from power and an embittered leisure such 
as befell Napoleon and Clarendon. What would we not give for 
memoirs from Parnell or Lord Randolph Churchill? But both perished 
struggling to the end. 

Dr. Gooch considers the Kulturkampf was a drive against the Poles. 
“When the failure of the Kulturkampf became obvious, Bismarck 
made his peace with Leo XIII and drove his Kultur Minister Falk like 
a scapegoat into the wilderness.” In Poland other despots have chosen 
different means to fight the same indomitable cause. Bismarck fought 
against the Church more than God and, when he failed, shook hands 
diplomatically with the Pope. 

The hour of destiny struck for Bismarck in 1870. It seemed almost 
impossible in a securely packed and ordered Europe to unleash such 
a war, but Napoleon III gave him his chance. When a France-loving 
Hohenzollern was proposed for the Spanish throne, France had no 
reason to object, but Bismarck sent an agent to Madrid not to prevent 
but to encourage the project (as Carol of Rumania’s diaries later 
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revealed). He set “a trap for Napoleon” into which Benedetti, 
Napoleon’s ambassador, obligingly Relped his master. The telegram 
reporting Benedetti’s interview at Ems with King Wilhelm was 
disappointing to the war-mongers, who, by skilful abbreviation, 
changed its tone. It was published with a challenging ring, and the 
unhappy dreamer of the impossible declared war on the prudent 
wielder of the possible! 

All history and probably every member of human civilization has 
been affected directly or indirectly by that Ems telegram. England 
was later more moved at the time by the draft Benedetti had blindly 
drawn up for absorbing Belgium. This he had allowed Bismarck to 
put up his sleeve until he could play it like an ace of trumps. Are 


these words too strong? 
Recently we copied a letter, unpublished and still in private hands, 


from the Foreign Office by Lord Odo Russell, who went to Berlin 
as British Ambassador: 


Private (6 May 1871) 

Bismarck told me himself in confidence that he had led Benedetti 
into a trap, and he dilated on the manner in which he had led him 
on day pid day for months until Benedetti was ripe for reduction 
and accepted the proffered pen and paper to draw up the fatal 
document. Bismarck pocketed the deo to show it to the King. 


Vous savez le reste! 


Time and circumstances have tended to pardon any breaking of 


Bismarck’s confidence. 
SHANE LESLIE 


REVIEWS 
THE MAKING OF A SAINT 


Thérése of Lisieux: The Story of a Mission, by Hans Urs von Balthazar 
(Sheed and Ward 16s). 


T WAS INEVITABLE that a young nun who was a saint by popular 
| before she was canonized, and expressed herself in the idiom 
of French nuns of the later nineteenth century, should be written about 
in a way that led many to misunderstand her, and repelled others. But 
in recent years attempts have been made to explain to those who were 
embarrassed by the sentimental imagery of the Histoire d’une Ame, and 
by the mawkishness which seemed to be inseparable from any presen- 
tation of St. Thérése, that these things were accidentals, and should not 
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be allowed to hide what lay beneath. Herr von Balthazar claims that 
most of the books about her are either psychological studies which 
dramatize her life so sensationally as to separate it from her doctrine, 
or theological studies which exaggerate the perfection of her sanctity. 
His aim is, primarily, to offer an appreciation of her in “theological 
terms, without, of course, excluding " application of psychology .. . 
an attempt at theological phenomenology.” He proposes “a work of 
theology; the essence of sanctity has to be gras a as truly evangelical, 
as belonging to the Church, as a mission, and not roa as an indi- 
vidual, ascetical, mystical manifestation.” His method is based on that 
of Fr. Petitot thirty years ago, and of Fr. Philipon, whose work he 
quotes as a corrective to “exaggerated psychologizing.” 

In his examination of the story of St. Thérése, Herr von Balthazar 
insists on the importance of two incidents, both well-known, and both, 
in his opinion, strongly affecting her whole life. The first incident is the 
miraculous cure of her early illness, when, in her own words, a statue 
of Our Lady “suddenly came to life.” Foolishly, and against her 
inclination and her better judgment, she related the story to her sisters 
and to the nuns of the Carmel. Immediately, her happiness was lost, 
and for four years she was tormented by the recollection of this mis- 
take. She says that her distress was for her own good, as it prevented 
her from becoming conceited. Four years later she recovered her 
happiness. Those are the facts. On them Herr von Balthazar builds a 
theory that from that moment she had to play a part, to stand on a 
pedestal, to be a “plaster saint,” because, though she loathed it, it was 
expected of her, thrust upon her. And it was only during her last 
illness, when she was dying, that “she succeeds in tearing off the 
plaster mask, trampling it in pieces and becoming her true self again.” 
Her longing to be ignored and even despised is attributed not so much 
to humility, as to dis ust with the part she had to play. “She allows 
herself to be regarded as a faultless exhibit for the demonstration of 
Christianity.” All this is to treat the mistake of a little girl of ten with 
excessive gravity. It is “psychologizing” with a vengeance! Moreover 
it is contradicted by everything we know of St. Thérése. Far from 
being put on a pedestal, she was harshly treated as a postulant by the 
Prioress. Some of the Sisters disliked her, others thought that she was 
an exemplary nun, and no more. A few saw something remarkable in 
her. It is inconceivable that she, who was the soul of truth, should 
never have spoken of this dilemma. It is more reasonable to assume 
that the miracle fell into its proper place in her life after four years. 
“I have always tried to be an open book to my Superiors.” 

For the results of the second incident Herr von Balthazar holds 
Fr. Pichon responsible. This priest, having heard her confession shortly 
after she had entered the Carmel, assured her that she had never com- 
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mitted a mortal sin, and told her to thank God for giving her such a 


grace “without any merit on your part.” This was said to her at a 
time when she was suffering from aridity. Her comment on it was: 
“Without any merit on my part! That was not difficult to believe. I 
knew how very weak I was, and how imperfect.” Those are the facts. 
Herr Balthazar says that “her sense of sin had been destroyed” by the 
priest’s injudicious words; “she had been withdrawn from the Com- 
munity of sinners.” But the priest had not told her that she was beyond 
the reach of sin for the rest of her life. Nor is it true that from that 
day “she never s of her sins, but only of imperfections.” In her 
exposition of her “little way” she refers to “me and other poor sinners.” 
According to Herr von Balthazar it was only on her death-bed that she 
recovered the sense of sin and attained her full stature. The picture 
thus presented is of one who had become self-satisfied and complacent 
—which she never was. And if this had been so, what need could there 
have been to act the part of a saint? An interpretation that makes her 
not only unintelligent but dishonest is at variance with all that we 
know of her. 

Herr von Balthazar is completely convinced that St. Thérése “was 
directly entrusted by God with a mission to the Church,” and his 
close examination of her life and of her teaching is a valuable contri- 
bution to a subject which is of perennial interest—the making of a 
saint. But, in his anxiety not to be the kind of hagiographer whom he 
blames for the false portraits of St. Thérése, he is, I think, less than just 
to her—until he is face to face with the splendour and majesty of her 
last days on earth. To her doctrine of the “little way” he devotes a 
long chapter, pointing out what was original in it, and making full use 
of her own words. What she did was to uncover certain old truths 
which were being forgotten, and to announce them so simply and 
with such lucidity that nobody could fail to understand them. “Her 
way,” says Herr von Balthazar, “is the only way—not because it is 
Thérése’s way, as opposed to the ways of other theologians and 
ascetics, but because it is the way of love, which surpasses and includes 
all others.” She knew this, and it gave her that tremendous self- 
assurance which makes one realize how close she had come to God. 
And Herr von Balthazar well says that however important expositions 
of her teaching may be, it is far more important to realize that it is not 
a “theological system of propositions, but an immediate, total vision.” 

Very interesting is St. Thérése’s rejection of mysticism, especially 
when one remembers the great Carmelite tradition of mysticism. St. 
Thérése herself had several mystical experiences, and Herr von 
Balthazar suggests that it was when she found that she could not follow 
the _ of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross that she began to 
develop her own system of sanctity. She herself said that she would 
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rather believe than see. Obedience she values above ecstasy. “I prefer 
the monotony of sacrifice.” It may be that she rejected mysticism 
because her “little way” was intended not only for religious, but for 
ordinary people in the world. “It is,” she said, “in the spirit of my 
little way not to long to see.” She did not want to be remembered as 
one who has visions and extraordinary experiences, because she 
thought it was wrong to encourage that kind of desire in others. It 
eg complicate what she wished to remain simple and easily intel- 
ible. 

’The book is very well translated by Mr. Donald Nicholl, but the 

absence of any mark in the text corresponding to the notes at the end 


of the book, makes reference to those notes unduly laborious. 
J. B. Morton 


JORIS KARL HUYSMANS 


The First Decadent, being the Strange Life of J. K. Huysmans, by 
James Laver (Faber 25s). 


TT BOOK is very much a “life and times” of Huysmans, for 
more than half of the total length, I should say, is taken up with 
“the times.” Perhaps this is necessary for our understanding of the 
main figure, for certainly no age could be more unlike ours than his 
was. Paris in the second half of the nineteenth century produced an 
exuberant crop of artistic eccentrics without parallel in any city before 
or since. Huysmans, a melancholy and unhealthy young man of 
Dutch origin, might have had his youth blasted by the Franco- 
Prussian war, in which he was obliged to serve, and by the disorders 
of the Commune which followed. But he was saved as other French- 
men were in the outburst of energy and even confidence that followed 
on defeat—the Germans were utterly unable to take a place in the 
world of the arts and of ideas commensurate with their military 
glories; Paris was still the capital of Europe. 

Even a list of names evokes that literary epoch of energy and 
decadence; Villiers de L’Isle Adam with his constant hope of an 
immense and non-existent inheritance from his father, Zola, the 
Goncourts, Leconte de Lisle, Guy de Maupassant, Rémy de Gourmont, 
Robert de Montesquiou who took around with him a tortoise studded 
with precious stones, Catulle Mendés, Anatole France—I have mixed 
up the generations a little but tant pis. Never were so many absurd 
doctrines preached. The extreme Leftists amongst the Dr ds 
were counterbalanced by the fanaticism of Drumont and the anti- 
Semites from whom the monarchist clericals of the Action Frangaise 
eventually stemmed. It was not only the epoch of the Affaire but of the 
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dissolution of the monasteries under Combes; of Kabbalists and 
Black Masses; of the building of the two most hideous examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the modern world—Sacré Coeur and 
Lourdes (I had for the moment forgotten Lisieux.) 

Perhaps we don’t see quite enough of Huysmans himself—the thin 
drooping figure of the photographs, with the feline, viperish air of 
one who is prematurely exhausted. Mr. Laver cannot resist telling a 
good story. Every two or three pages some new personage makes an 
appearance, and there is a pause while we are told all about them or 
pe their astonishing ways of life. But on the other hand what a 
wonderful gallery they are: Mgr. Léon Meurin, S.J., Archbishop of 
Port Louis in Mauritius, who wrote a treatise on Freemasonry as the 
Synagogue of Satan and reproduced an original document entitled 
Aut Diabolus aut nihil—of all places in Blackwood’s Magazine; and then 
in 1897 faded from the scene, announcing that the whole thing was a 
mystification; or Canon Roca “who explained Christian doctrines by 
Kabbalism and who had the odd notion—for a priest—of founding a 

aper called L’ Anticlerical” ; or the man called Taxil who wrote of secret 
Semana hidden in the Rock of Gibraltar and engaged in manu- 
facturing poisons for the destruction of the Catholic world, and of 
“the Satanic orgies of Queen Victoria’; or of the duel between Jules 
Bois and Guaita in which rival sects of Black Magicians attempted to 
fight one another by exerting maleficent influences. Minor characters 


are as — as major ones. One understands the dilemma of the 


Curé of St. Thomas d’Aquin who received a visit from Mme. de 
Couriére. “He probably did not know that she had just been released 
from an asylum at Bruges to which she had been confined for running 
naked through the public park.”’ One’s imagination flirts for a moment 
with the not untypical figure of “‘a certain Phileas Walder, originally 
a Swiss Lutheran minister, afterwards (it is said) a Mormon, but 
certainly an Occultist.” Or with the strange visitors whom Huysmans’s 
literary reputation brought to the Ministére where he worked. “On 
one occasion he was visited by a man in cyclist’s knickerbockers and 
a check cap who claimed to be the Archbishop of Colombo. It was 
true he was in disgrace and had been interdicted by the Church. But 
he still wore an enormous amethyst on his finger as sign of his 
ecclesiastical dignity and he could still—since ae sacraments are 
indelible—ordain priests, which he was very willing to do for a 
consideration. Such priests could then supply real consecrated Hosts 
for the practitioners of Black Magic. It is small wonder Huysmans 
kept two green files in his office labelled respectively raseurs and 


tapeurs. 
It may well be that we lack evidence about some of the details of 
Huysmans’s life absolutely and finally. The only case where Mr. Laver 
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has omitted information I would like to have had is about the friend- 
ship between Huysmans and Léon Bloy and their subsequent quarrel. 
Anybody could quarrel with Bloy, and most people did, yet there is a 
certain parallelism in the literary destinies of these two men. Both 
were maudits, both were converted to Catholicism, and the works of 
both are still read while those of so many of their contemporaries have 
fallen into oblivion. As Mr. Laver points out, Huysmans has survived 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam, Leconte de Lisle and Anatole France—for 
long he was more read than Zola, but Zola has recently been re- 
habilitated. But I cannot help wondering whether the literary longevity 
of Huysmans does not depend more on his Catholicism than upon 
his literary talent, considerable though it was. The books by which he 
is best remembered are surely En Route, La Cathedrale and Les Foules 
de Lourdes rather than the diableries of La Bas. He is the patron of all 
the “Catholic aesthetes” who, since his day, have justified religion in 
terms of Art. No one could describe so well the odour of incense under 
a gothic vault, or the pale voices of the Benedictines of the rue 
Monsieur chanting the Gregorian psalm—or, with genuine fellow- 
feeling perhaps, the gargoyles on Chartres Cathedral. All this is part 
of his “Decadence,” a thing utterly foreign to the Gargantuan, fill 
blooded and frightful Bloy. I have never been able to re-read Huysmans 


since my Oxford days. 
BERNARD WALL 


A STUDY OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


The Overreacher, by Harry Levin (Faber 21s). 


OMETHING AT ONCE FLAT AND EVASIVE in Mr. Levin’s 
heen evokes an uneasy apprehension which is confirmed by the 
publisher’s wrapper: Mr. Levin is an authority on Proust and Stendhal, 
and his present book is described as both “definitive” and “‘necessary”’: 


This is therefore a book not only necessary for students as the 
most nearly definitive account of Marlowe, but also highly inter- 
esting and very readable for the general reader of poetry and drama. 


It is not highly nine, nor particularly readable. Literary 
abstractions appear, sentence by sentence, in a muffled incantatory 


sort of way, and then disappear shedding only a dim — on what 
=o or goes before. A passage from the Preface will serve as an 
example: 


The most immediate manifestation is language, more particularly 
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language projected from the stage. Therefore, with as much pre- 


cision as we can bring to bear, we must explicate his poetry and 
his dramaturgy. We must try to bear in mind the idea that underlies 
the image, the gesture that accompanies the word. What David 
Masson—in connection with Shakespeare—terms “fervours” and 
“recurrences” should help us to retrace the configuration in 
Marlowe’s own terms. The concept of hyperbole, which most 
of his critics have mentioned and none has defined, will provide a 


unifying key. 
That language is—or should be—a manifestation of mind will be 


readily conceded; but why, having been already characterized as 


“most immediate,” should it become “more particularly” so when 
projected from a stage? It would depend, meer" it not, on the quality 
of the language and of the person who projected it? The sentiments 
expressed in the second sentence are admirable, but the conjunctive 
force of the “therefore” is not apparent; the natural conclusion from 
the previous sentence would be something like: “Therefore, go and 
see The Jew of Malta at such-and-such a theatre, or listen to me de- 
claiming it on the Third Programme.” In the next sentence, “the 
idea that underlies the image, the gesture that accompanies the word,” 
though they demand quite different modes of reception, are lumped 
together with irritating confusion. Finally, if critics are to be reproached 
for not having defined “hyperbole,” the general reader who has not 
got around to David Masson might expect some explanation of the 
terms “fervours” and “recurrences.” 

One might be more encouraged to persevere if one were stimulated, 
as in the case of Mr. Eliot’s tortuous literary prose, by the hope of 
some original appercu. But Mr. Levin’s appercus are for the most part 
fragile, not to say sterile. Comparing, for some reason, Barabas with 
Leander: “. . . the island of Malta is an embattled citadel of self- 
interest—even as the gulf between two individuals is crossed when 
Leander swims from Abydos to Sestos.” It is a pretty conceit, but 
throws no light on Marlowe’s consciousness. Nor does the argument 
in favour (apparently) of the Marlovian authorship of the middle 
scenes of Faustus: “The structural weakness, however, corresponds to 
the anticlimax of the parable: it lays bare the gap between promise 
and fruition. . . .”—an odd theory of dramaturgy which would say: 
“Let’s have some third-rate work here, because life is often third- 
rate.” Another judgment which is somewhat less than lapidary is that 
after Marlowe the concept of “wit” decayed from “verbal felicity” 
to “savoir faire or cunning.” The use of the word by later Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans does not bear this out. 

In the facts of Marlowe’s life and death Mr. Levin is not very 
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interested; otherwise, presumably, he would have taken the trouble 
to get them right. On the killing he comments, “to have been stabbed 
at Deptford, as it turned out, by his own dagger. . . .”; whereas not 
the least interesting part of Dr. Hotson’s discovery was that Marlowe 
came weaponless to Deptford, and was stabbed by Frizer’s dagger. 
But, “we are interested,” says Mr. Levin, “in his ‘poetic,’ if not his 
‘practical’ personality, to employ a Crocean distinction”; and by 
“poetic personality” is meant a theory which can incorporate phrases 
from all the plays in succession, pany reduced in the end to a neat 
series of diagrams. 

Mr. Levin’s theory, pushing its way gently through a host of other 
theories, with courteous nods to left and right, finally emerges as the 
fairly conventional one; that Marlowe, overstepping every limit 
imposed by custom and conscience, finally incurred damnation, but 
was content to do so in exchange for the ironic wisdom of 
Mephistophilis; for “Tragedy is a ritual which initiates men into 
reality, and irony is the perspective of tragedy.” It is virtually the 
same conclusion as Schucking’s—that the damnation of Faustus was 
only lip-service to contemporary belief, a sop to the conventions; 
and it gravels on the same conclusion—that the appeal to Christ, one 
of the highest peaks in poetic drama, was also only lip-service to 
contemporary belief, a sop to the conventions. 

Mr. Levin has a keen and quick appreciation of Marlowe’s “air 
and fire.” But his effort to reach an al wm spiritual cause is fettered 
by his own subjection to some para-dogma of the academic world. 
In the tortured history of true dogma at the time—escaping alive to 
Rome, but with what loss !—there is probably a better clue to Marlowe’s 


search for the Sacred Heart of the invisible universe. 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


VENETIAN OPERA 


Venetian Opera in the Seventeenth Century, by Simon Worsthorne 
(Oxford University Press 50s). 


HREE ELEMENTS are always at war with one another in opera: 
the demand for dramatic truth, the sensuous delight in musical 
sound, and the visual enjoyment of spectacle. The whole history of 
the art has been ners 0 pr the conflict between these three, a 
conflict in which each contestant has had its varying fortunes and 
which breaks out afresh with the composition and production of each 


new opera. 
In this book Dr. Worsthorne examines the origins of the different 
elements from which opera is derived, and their interaction in an 
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important and formative period. For it was in Venice that the first 
regular opera house was opened (in 1637), in Venice that many of 
the practical and artistic problems of commercial opera were first 
realized and solved, and it was from Venice that opera gradually 
spread throughout Italy—to Bologna, Rome and Naples—and across 
y a Alps to Paris, Vienna, Hamburg and the German courts. In view 
of the great historical importance of early Venetian opera it is remark- 
able that it has not received more attention from historians. Dr. 
Worsthorne’s account, the product of long and painstaking research, 
is thus a much-needed sak valuable contribution to the history of 
opera. It bears the stamp of a scholarly and cultivated yet never 
pedantic mind, and is written with distinction. Such books are rare 
in an age which confuses scholarship with mere statistics and jargon. 
A tribute is also surely due to the Oxford University Press for a 
notably handsome example of book-production. 

Venetian Opera, however, is not only of importance to musicians 
and music-lovers: to classify opera simply as “music,” as we do 
instinctively, and to distinguish it carefully from ballet, for instance, 
is unrealistic and unhistorical. Music now has an undoubted pre- 
eminence among the contestants—we talk of Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” 
Bizet’s ““Carmen’’—but it has not always been so. In the early period 
of Venetian opera, for example, we find that an opera was thought 
of as the wk of the poet rather than the composer. And the aim 
of the poet was to provide theatrical architects and engineers with 
opportunities for the elaborate scenic effects and for the incredibly 
ingenious stage machines which were the delight of the age. A typical 
instance was II Bellerofonte, which was described as “A Musical drama 
by Vincenzo Nolfi given in the Novissimo theatre in Venice by 
Giacomo Torelli of Fano, the inventor of the machines.” Its author 
stated that he did not wish “to observe other precepts than the 
sentiments of the inventor of the apparatus.” 

Thus, apart from the purely musical aspect of opera, such as the 
development of the aria, Dr. Worsthorne also, carefully examines the 
akal of staging, the construction of theatres, the librettos, the 
function of the chorus, and he relates all these to the place of opera 
in the aesthetics of the seventeenth century. Nor does he ignore the 
importance of opera as a social phenomenon. Can opera have ever held 
a more important part in the life of any city than it did in that of 
seventeenth-cen Venice? After 1637 opera theatres were “a mush- 
room growth.” The box was a family possession, passed on at the 
tenant’s death to his heir, and the theatre became a hub of political 
and business as well as of social life. The French ambassador, for 
example, “assured a friend that it is necessary for all diplomats to 
attend the opera regularly because there it was possible to discover 
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secrets which would be concealed from them in the ordinary course 
of events”; while even the English resident, who admitted that “he 
did not care for music, esteem poetry or understand the stage,” 
protested when a box was not allocated to him and desired one “for 
the honour of his office, as his predecessors and all the other residents 


at present at the court enjoy the favour.” 
Eric TAYLOR 


THE DIPLOMACY OF SECURITY 


Lord Palmerston, by W. Baring Pemberton (The Batchworth Press 25s). 


S IT WITH NOSTALGIA or with faint distaste that we should 

look back over a century to Palmerston in his prime? This is nearly 
equivalent to asking how we are to weigh early Victorian Britain 
in the balance of modern diplomatic history. For Palmerston was a 
portent. He was the first foreign minister in English history to rely 
unblushingly on public opinion, for this was an attitude which could 
still cause a Whig like Russell to blush. Once Palmerston had divined 
the reaction of “the man with the umbrella on top of the bus” he 
knew he could set his course with confidence. 1832 had given the 
man with the umbrella the vote, and “Pam” knew that in a tussle 
with his colleagues or with “the young couple at Windsor” the last 
word would be with him. 

“Our duty—our vocation—is not to enslave, but to set free; and 
I may say without any vain-glorious boast, or without great offence 
to anyone, that we stand at the head of moral, social and political 
civilization. Our task is to lead the way and direct the march of other 
nations.” 

Whether such a claim was without offence to various foreigners 
with plausible claims to be civilized may be doubted, for this enormous 
assumption of moral superiority really rested on a national bank- 
balance and a naval supremacy such as the world had never seen 
before. Today thermonuclear explosives have introduced into the 
balance of power imponderables which give pause even to those 
drunk with power and self-righteousness, but for Palmerston’s England 
no such uncertainties existed. Never before or since has our naval 
supremacy been so total. Trafalgar had left us unchallengeable at sea; 
warships then grew old but not obsolete, so that a modest peace-time 
expenditure sufficed to preserve for us a lead which no rival could 
hope to overtake. It was a situation doomed to disappear when, in 
re lt last years, a revolution in naval design combined with 


the industrialization of our rivals to give them hope that some day 
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a trident might be in their fist. Meanwhile the Foreign Office under 
Palmerston enjoyed a unique advantage: complete security for the 
homeland and warships to spare for intimidating demonstrations 
anywhere round the globe. } 

It is the great merit of Mr. Baring Pemberton’s book that, while 
he has enough affectionate relish for his subject to write the clearest 
and most engaging one-volume study of Palmerston that has yet 
— he has no illusions about him. He gives full marks only 
when they are earned and claims for his hero only one diplomatic 
masterpiece, the establishment of Belgium. “‘Palmerston’s heart was 
under control, his principles were material and patriotic and confined.” 
That being so, might he not have been more estimable without his 

osture of protector of the oppressed? His news-value would have 
smaller, but would the fate of the oppressed have been notably 
happier? There was something a little bogus as well as vulgar about 
“Pam.” His support of underdogs was opportunist, and when the 
ethics of a question told against the prt | interest as he saw it (as 
with Turkey and, egregiously, with China) he was too ready to dismiss 
his opponents’ moral claims as humbug. 

For all his brave despatches it is hard to point to oppressed nationali- 
ties or persecuted minorities to which his jaunty diplomacy made 
any notable difference; and his career closed with Bismarck wondering, 


" & propos of our failure to help Denmark, why he had spent several 


years of his political life under the impression that England was a great 
nation. It was, ironically, precisely the new age of blood and iron 
which Palmerston, so ready to threaten force in the era of our wooden 
walls, failed to understand. Depending on exceptional and transient 
circumstances his brash foreign policy could not last; but for “Pam” 
himself and for the man on the *bus with the umbrella it was grand 


fun while it lasted. 
OLIverR J. G. WELCH 


ST. ANDREWS 


St. Andrews, by Russell Kirk (Batsford 21s). 


c IS DIFFICULT, as Mr. Kirk says, to write about St. Andrews 
without being led on into writing the history of Scotland, so closely 
intertwined are the two themes. And in avoiding this pitfall the author 
may be said to have been successful. In his middle chapters, which are 
headed: the Priests, the Schoolmen, the Reformers ro the Presbyters, 
he is treading a well-worn historical path; but he does so in such a way 
as to hold our interest even when passing through the most familiar 
landscapes. He is also notably fair-minded in dealing with controversial 
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personalities and events, and succeeds in combining good manners 
with enthusiasm, an all too rare achievement. For not only does he 
do justice to the character of David Beaton, but he even goes out of his 
way to pay handsome tribute to the Regent, Marie de Guise, who, 
thanks to the vile aspersions heaped upon her by Knox in his History, 
has never received that meed of praise which is her undoubted due. 
But it is when he comes to deal with modern times, and in particular 
from the architectural point of view, that Mr. Kirk is at his best. He 
loves every stone of dhe place and knows every building from the 
ruined cathedral down to the smallest cottage. And he is familiar not 
only with what remains, but with what has been, as well. For here, 
as elsewhere, it is the old story of the havoc that well-intentioned but 
ignorant men can do when they set their hands to it. Knox and his 
“rascal multitude” were responsible for enough damage in all conscience 
to St. Andrews, but when we read of the vandalisms of a high-minded 
improver like Sir Hugh Playfair three centuries later, it is hard to say 
which of the two was the greater scourge. What, however, is par- 
ticularly pleasant is to see credit being given to the modern benefactors 
of the town and University, to Lord Bute, the third Marquess, that 
most princely of all benefactors (and it is interesting to be reminded 
of his intention while he was Rector to transfer Blairs to St. Andrews 
and affiliate it to the University) ; to Lord Crawford, the present Rector 
(to whom the book is likewise dedicated); to Sir Robert Lorimer, 
the late Mr. Reginald Fairlie and Mr. Ian Lindsay for the various 
architectural additions and embellishments, as well as to Mr. Hew 
Lorimer for his sculptured figure—Ecce Mater tua—in All Saints 
Church. In all, this is a worthy tribute to a city that, as the author says, 
deserves well of pious and civilized man. There are in addition fifty- 


four excellent photographic plates. 
Joun McEwENn 


KINDLY WISDOM 


Christopher's Talks to Catholic Teachers, by David L. Greenstock 
(Burns and Oates 18s). 

Off the Record, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 1os 6d). 

What Law and Letter Kill: The Spiritual Teaching of Fr. Francis 
Devas, S.J. Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. (Burns and Oates 10s6d). 


R. GREENSTOCK has long specialized in matters of teaching. 
He has written even for small children—and no task is harder! 
He has written for parents, and they, certainly, are the first and almost 
indispensable teachers. Yet how many have neither the knowledge 
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or even time, nor, alas, even the will to teach! Now he writes for 
official teachers, and describes and criticizes various methods of 
teaching that have been recommended. The formulation of methods 
in teaching, as in prayer, is doubtless useful: each listener picks up 
what he can from deanale lectures, but there must be assimilation 
and personal production. Too many listeners think they are asked for 
mere reproduction and resent this. The first requisite (apart from 
knowledge) in a teacher seems to us to be absolute sincerity. We were 
once told: “Never let a class think you don’t know the answer to 
a question.” But (since we so often did not know) if we thought the 
question was reasonable and not lazy, we said: “I will try to find out 
by tomorrow.” If we thought it frivolous, we said: “You would find 
the answer in such and such a book. Find it, and let me know, 
accurately, by tomorrow.” This always worked! Also, one should 
never teach what might later on have to be unlearnt, as may easily 
happen when Scripture or Church History is the subject. And we 
are glad to see that Fr. Greenstock recommends much use of pictures, 
and we deplore once more the poverty of Catholic agencies in this 
matter. We do not think that at any “school-age” pictures are unim- 
portant, e.g., while Lives of Saints need much iption of the 
social and other settings in which they were lived. A valuable book 
to browse on. 

Mgr. Knox has occasionally kept carbon copies of letters he has 


written, partly lest he be misquoted by recipients whose memory 
plays them false, but on the a haphazard. True, he feels that faded 
typescript seems to him “‘dated”; but what matter? If letters are to 
be used in a memoir, as these may be, they ought actually to have 
the date of writing prefixed to them. Also, it a be interesting 


to see whether the type of question a priest is asked changes as years 
go by. Mgr. Knox does not as a rule group his letters according to 
subject, though several on Infallibility and on the Church and Politics, 
are put together. It is impossible for him not to be interesting, or to 
fail to be original and even entertaining; but, as he says, a onesided 
correspondence is seldom quite satisfactory: often we wonder if we 
are getting what the Scriptures, for example, make Mgr. Knox (or 
his correspondent) feel, rather than what they actually do mean; and 
fairly often he says, frankly: “I dare say you will disagree with all this, 
but it is the best I can do,” or the equivalent. It may be the best that 
anyone could do! 

Those who knew Fr. Devas will recognize him even in the printed 
page; those who did not, will find the Editor’s Introduction almost 
more illuminating than what follows. It is clear with what difficulty 
anything coherent had to be extracted from the notes—so numerous 
but so brief—that were all that could be made use of. Fr. Devas was 
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very fluent, and never re-used a conference or sermon though he 
might have to speak, we are told, as often as five times a week. This 
did not mean ee he failed to prepare, in his own way, what he 
proposed to talk about. Indeed, it is remarkable how much of his 
aiety, common sense, frankness, and determination to be sincere, 
Sensties in these pages; and yet we can hardly hope that they will 
convey his overbrimming kindliness, nor certainly his vivacity, y te 
his audacities. The Introduction reminds us of the story that when he 
was awarded the D.S.O., his Commanding Officer declared himself 
uncertain whether to have him court-martialled for insubordination 
(for Fr. Devas was in the front-line trenches day and night) or recom- 
mend him for the V.C. The book vividly helen his trust in the love 
of God, and his fearless love of his fellow-men for God’s sake, a 
twofold love tested seven times in the refining fire. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


George Eliot, by Robert Speaight (Arthur Barker 7s 6d). 


Ti: Is A LIVELY and very readable appreciation of George 
Eliot’s novels. That it is a coherent study of George Eliot as a 
novelist is less certain. The rather summary biography which links the 
literary discussions emphasizes the uneven quality of the book. It 
contains too many names that never become personalities, and the 
significance of events is often left unstated or unstressed. However, 
both style and interest quicken into vitality when Mr. Speaight comes 
to the novels. Sometimes indeed the style becomes a little too vital: 
“Celia, who carries much lighter guns, but always loads them with 
common sense, hit the nail on the head . . .” or, “Felix Holt ...is... 
anaemic. We find sawdust where we had looked for stone.” 

Though he follows modern critical taste in acclaiming Middlemarch 
as George Eliot’s masterpiece, and in revaluating Felix Holt and Daniel 
Deronda, Mr. Speaight remains a staunch supporter of the old favourites 
—even standing up for Adam Bede’s fight in a wood and Maggie’s 
death by drowning. Much of his criticism of character and situation is 
stimulating, though many of his statements seem open to question. 
Why, for instance, when George Eliot had often “visited fine estates 
with her father,” should she have to draw upon “pure imagination, 
not memory” for her description of Transome Court? Is not the 
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comparison of Dinah with Francis Xavier and Adam with St. Joseph 
just a trifle forced? _ 


Johannes Ockeghem, by Ernst Krenek (Sheed and Ward 7s 6d). 


oP DOMINATING POSITION given to post-Bach composers by 
nineteenth century musical historians, has led to a grave falsifying 
of historical perspective. They were not entirely to blame for these 
lop-sided judgments, for their knowledge of music was centred on the 
“dassical period to the exclusion of all but a handful of pre-Bach 
works. What was reprehensible was a judgment based on this scanty 
knowledge, for what would Beethoven’s stature be were only his 
“Battle of Vittoria” extant, of Wagner’s, if we had only “Rienzi”? 
One of the triumphs of twentieth-century musicological research has 
been the righting of this wrong balance, and the series “Great Religious 
Composers,” of which this study is the first, is designed to lead the 
questing layman into the labyrinth of thirteenth to sixteenth century 
music. He is not likely to lose his way under the stimulating and expert 
guidance of Mr. Krenek, for technicalities are avoided or explained in 
simple language, and even musical illustrations are dispensed with. If 
the series continues on the level of this first issue, the publishers will 
have performed a signal service towards the rehabilitation of the giant 
figures of late medieval musical history. 


Joseph Varin, Soldier, by M. K. Richardson (Burns and Oates 15s). 


HE PERIOD between the suppression of the Society of Jesus 

and its restoration is rich in dramatic material, not only because 
of the outbreak of the Great Revolution in France or the rise and fall 
of Napoleon, but because of the multitude of outstanding men and 
women who gave glory to those otherwise wretched times. Mother 
Richardson is already known for her “lives” of St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat and Blessed Philippine Duchesne, and for her skilful mingling 
of fiction with historical fact, with extremely happy results. In this 
account of the ex-dragoon, Pére Varin, fact and fiction are perhaps 
harder to disentangle, though the author gives her sources (some of 
them unpublished bidhenat uite clearly in the Introduction. The 
book is short, and moves nit too rapidly for us to see properly 
the different sorts of personalities who hurry past us; but fs times 
themselves were confused and intrigue was everywhere. Anyhow, the 
book is refreshingly free from the “dialect” in which the earlier 
biographies of the holy persons here mentioned were written. 
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Those in Peril, by Russell Braddon (Hutchinson tos 6d). 


Tx BOOK PROVIDES A PICTURE of conditions existing in 
Scotland, England (and Wales, had the tale taken us there), and of 
one character in particular. It is the story of a Glasgow boy, Willie 
Knox, illegitimate, orphaned, but adopted up Aberdeen-way. After 
various experiments—hotel-boy; variety-show choir-boy—he became 
a trawler till he should satisfy his ambition by scraping into the 
navy as a stoker. He ganged up with three brothers, differing from 
Al Capone’s lot because instead of razors or guns they used their rocky 
skulls and cruel knees and bottles. He spent his first navy-leave in 
London, and soon, money-less and homeless, found himself extracting 
a survival in the world of West London, no less squalid though far 
more corrupting than that of the East or even the South side. He 
acquired one friend, Charlie, a massive beery publican who ends by 
preaching him a sermon better than many we have heard in church. 
In all this you will find much to stir your disgust and still more your 
sorrow, but nothing that can gratify a prurient mind. Willie deserts 
and re-deserts from the navy and finally is slung out of it and returns 
to a marriage in which we can hardly believe, even though it is 
destined to last but a couple of days at a time between spells of trawling 
once more—for sea-water is in his veins. On one page, Willie is 
brought into comparison with Pinkie (in Brighton Rock), which we 
think is a mistake. For the young men differ in deep and subtle ways, 
though in each a fundamental insensitivity seems to exist; an inability 
to attach a meaning to elementary qualities like loyalty, gratitude 
(Willie can steal from a friend as readily as from dian yet, be 
suddenly “generous”’), or genuine preference for some standard even 
materially better: this moral vacuum is comparable to that noticed in 
scientist-traitors, and, we suppose, their Communist seducers. Yet, at 
times, neither Pinkie nor Willie were totally dead all through. Pinkie 
could not wholly extricate his soul from its Catholic upbringing; 
Willie, who knew nothing of Catholics save that one wadbinnally 
hated them, did, at moments, realize with bewilderment that he neither 
possessed anything nor was wanted by anyone; he could perceive his 
absolute loneliness and even (with no self-pity) that he was quite 
unloved. How great the privilege to be the friend of even one such 
Ishmael! But the individual tragedy must not eclipse for us the fact 
that there are thousands of such young lads; nor yet the reeking 
poverty, the cruelty, the perversions, the racketeering hierarchy of 
organized vice that exists in our great cities—compared with men who 
engineer the racket, Willie is innocent indeed. All this issues, super- 
ficially, into the making of “Communist-fodder”; but far more 
dreadfully, into that “insensitivity” which St. Paul puts as climax to 
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ractised paganism; that petrifaction of the heart which Our Lord 
sacar | Not politics, nor our so-called education, no amount of 
Welfare State or private benevolent enterprise is going to penetrate 
that adamant, but only the invasion of the Spirit, needed as terribly 
by comfortable, padded, unaware existences as by a Willie Knox. 


Artes e Oficios dos Jesuitas no Brasil (1549-1760), by Serafim Leite, S.J. 
(Edigdes Brotéria, Lisbon; and Livros de Portugal, Rio de Janeiro, 
n.p.) 

URING THE RESEARCHES into archives and unpublished sources 
Dynic Father Leite undertook in order to write his History of the 
Society of Jesus in Brazil (1938-1950) he made voluminous biographical 
notes, a large part of which were used for the eighth and ninth alana 
of the History. However, in a general work he was obliged to omit 
detailed reference to the considerable body of specialists, mostly 
Brothers of the Society, who provided the artists, artisans, craftsmen, 
farmers, fishermen, doctors, schoolmasters, librarians, printers, 
navigators and other necessary professionals required in support of 
the mission to Brazil between 1549 and 1760. The present work is a 
biographical dictionary of these men, five or six hundred in number, 
presented with all Father Leite’s accustomed care and thoroughness, 
complete with a long analytical introduction, comprehensive biblio. 
graphy and index. 

A typical entry in Father Leite’s book may be quoted to illustrate its 
contents: 

Luis, Tomds. Born Edinburgh 5 (not 7) June 1725. Converted 
from Protestantism, he was baptized in Brazil (Paraiba do Norte). 
Entered the Society “aged 26” on 22 July, 1750. In charge of the sick 
at the College of Bahia in 1757. Was exiled in 1760 under the 

eneral persecution. Not imprisoned at Azeitao or S. Juliao da Barra 
like others of his British compatriots, because, on account of his 
name, the persecutors supposed him to be Portuguese and he 
therefore went on to the Papal States. His name does not appear 
among those who died at Rome nor in the list of 1774. Perhaps he 
may have gone to one of the Colleges in the Province of England. 


Rimbaud’s “Illuminations”: A Study in Angelism, by Wallace Fowlie 
(Harvill Press 18s). 
Ms: FOWLIE holds that Rimbaud’s is the most difficult of all 


French poetry to rene and the most rewarding to explore. 
The first part of his book might be described as a general introduction, 
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including a discussion of Rimbaud’s poetical theory, a history of the 
text and an analysis of Illuminations. (Though Mr. Fowlie would not 
use the word, he holds the works are not really susceptible of 
“analysis.”) The last chapter is entitled ““Angelism,” and is an attempt 
on Mr. Fowlie’s part to explain his own theory. Not that he would 
admit that any one theory can fully explain Rimbaud. This last 
chapter demands thoughtful reading. Angelism does not mean any- 
thing so simpliste as an absence of original sin. It implies that the poet 
becomes a kind of medium “as receptive to human speech as the 
angel’s will is to God’s.” But that sentence taken out of its context 
is not all. The second part of the book gives the text of the IIluminations, 
together with Mr. Fowlie’s translation. 


Temples of the Sun and Moon, by Michael Swan (Cape 215). 


HE NEW TRAVELLER TO MEXICO is not a mystic seeking, 
like D. H. Lawrence among the Aztecs, a living embodiment of a 
paradisal fantasy. He has, however, a more volatile curiosity. The 
title of Mr. Swan’s book may suggest that he rides an archaeological 
hobby-horse. But not so, for he is both erudite and inquisitive. He 
wanders among the crumbling temples and pyramids of the ancient 
Maya civilization and the early Toltec and Aztec sculptures which 
are the prototypes of Mr. Henry Moore’s reclining figures. He notes 
the Baroque and Rococo riches, the sugar-iced bridal-cake church 
facades of stucco arabesques and vermilion tiles at Ocotl4n, Taxco, 
Tlaxcala and Tepozotl4n, the multi-coloured chevron-striped domes 
of Cholula, and the early Colonial palaces of Puebla and Mexico City. 
Mexico City is revealed as a cosmopolitan skyscraper community 
which bears no relation to the country towns and the thatched villages 
where the modern Mayas carry on their ancient life amid the clearings 
of corn. Tehuantepec is notable for its matriarchy of women loaded 
with golden ornaments, Campeche for its pure-blooded descendants 
of African slaves, Puebla for its “secret convent” which the nuns and 
townspeople contrived to mask with houses when Juarez suppressed 
the monasteries in 1857. Here the enclosed monastic life continued 
until the secret leaked out in 1934. The few nuns of the Order still 
alive may be seen in the town, “‘a reboso of black silk draped over the 
head and shoulders in memory of the habit they are no longer allowed 
to wear.” 
Everywhere is complexity and the clash of cultures. There are hints 
of violence, squalor and vice, and revolvers still protrude from the 
ockets of the peasantry. But the days of revolution would seem to 
over. “For the first time the elements of idealism are stronger than 


those of corruption.” 
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Matthew Arnold, Poetry and Prose, edited by John Bryson (Rupert 
Hart-Davis 26s). 

Five Uncollected Essays of Matthew Arnold, edited by Kenneth Allott 
(University Press of Liverpool 6s). | 


7 TWO vo.Lumgs bear testimony to the growth of interest 
in Arnold’s work. Mr. Bryson gives us all we can reasonabl 
ect in 800 pages. The Introduction and Notes are brief but helpful. 
OF the shorter poems omitted, the only one likely to be missed is 
Kaiser Dead. Rather more regrettable is the absence of Tristan and 
Iseult, and it cannot have been easy to choose between it and Balder 
Dead. There is little to find fault with in the selections from the prose 
works (over 500 pages). Culture and Anarchy scarcely lends itself to 
selection, but Mr. Bryson does what he can in less than thirty pages. 
Where the task is a more manageable one, as with On Translating 
Homer, he acquits himself we wy though it is a pity that the last 
paragraph of Lecture II, which was to give the text for The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time, could not be included. And one misses 

e remarks from Last Words about the qualifications of the ideal critic 
of poetry. On the political side, Copyright would have nicely supple- 
mented Democracy and Equality. One or two exclusions seem capricious: 
to add the 1854 to the 1853 Preface would have taken less than two 
pages, and to print the few paragraphs omitted at the beginning of 
Literature and Science scarcely more. The bibliographical references are 
generally adequate, but details about the original printing of the essays 
might have been given throughout and not merely sporadically, and 
readers may have difficulty in identifying Essays in Criticism (Third 
Series), which is twice mentioned, as an American collection of 1910. 

Mr. Allott’s collection contains nothing that shows Arnold anywhere 
near his best. The editor notes that in studying these essays “one is 
forced to recognize again how consistent Arnold’s prose works are 
with each other,” and it must be confessed that the consistency tends 
to manifest itself in virtual repetition of what is better stated elsewhere. 
Still, the account of Sainte-Beuve (from the Encyclopedia Britannica) 
is worth having, and the three essays on America contain some 
interesting applications of his central ideas. It is curious how, even 
when he is particularly on his guard against giving offence, Arnold 
can write “I have long accustomed myself to regard the people of the 
United States as just the same people with ourselves” ; and this attitude 
is so ingrained thes he can say of the Americans that “their domestic 
service is done for them by irish, Germans, Swedes, negroes. 
students of Arnold will need this carefully edited volume, and others 
will profit by consulting it. For Mr. Bryson’s collection, the widest 
possible circulation is to be desired. | 
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Communism and Christ, by Dr. C. W. Lowry, with a Foreword by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s (Eyre and Spottiswoode 9s 6d). 


E ENTIRELY AGREE with Dr. Matthews that the average 
W tran is quite vague about the meaning of Communism, and, 
we fear we must add, about that of Christianity. We also agree that 
a “new religion” is not quite the right description of Communism, 
though mysteriously enough Communism often does arouse that 
assionate and poof self-devotion which ought to be part of what 
lief in God and Our Lord should arouse in Christians: we are 
accustomed to men for whom promises, truthfulness, all sense of 
obligation (save blind adherence to The Party) have ceased to mean 
anything at all. Dr. Lowry surprisingly describes the “background 
of Communism” only after he has discussed Communism itself. Nor 
do we think his account of the “mystery-religions” (Abbis, p. 62, 
should be Attis), and their relation with Christianity can be trusted, 
least of all, his italicized lines: “If these [the Mysteries] had not existed, 
Christianity would not have become a universal religion and con- 
quered the Roman Empire.” Dr. Lowry is a Christian, and, though 
he suspects “that we shall not simply return to the thought-forms of 
ancient demonology,” he does seem to feel that there are supra- 
mundane influences at work in our world accountable for so much 
direct hostility to “all that is called God.” So we ask why do men 
seem so unusually susceptible to these? Dr. Lowry offers many 
symptoms of our world-disease, and declares that the “West” has 
long ago ceased to believe in Evil. Man was perfectible and necessarily 
moving towards perfection. Clearly this implies the disappearance of 
a convinced belief in God, and in Christ, who is indeed the Resurrection 
and the Life but none the less was done to death by Sin. Dr. Lowry 
speaks very well on behalf of Christ; yet we cannot but feel he is too 
swift in his assessment of history, provides nothing solid to set against 
Communism. However, the value of the book is that it shows with 
what intensity the Communist creed is held, and how unaware of this, 
or how languid in the face of it, are most of us. 


Byzantine Art, by David Talbot Rice (Pelican Books 3s 6d). 


ROFESSOR TALBOT RICE’S Pelican is a revised edition of his 
Proor on this subject, published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1935. The chapters on mosaics and paintings have been completely 
rewritten and the rest of the text brought up to date. It is essentially 
a manual. The author covers the whole field of Byzantine art, in the 
widest sense of that disputed term, including chapters on its influence 
outside the Empire. He gives a comprehensive account of all the more 
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important surviving examples of buildings, mosaics, paintings, 
pture, ivories, ceramics, textiles, and fll and very useful re- 
ferences to the further literature of the subject. Particularly when 
one considers the geographical distribution of his material, in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, the Balkans, as well as in Greece and Italy, 
etc., the survey is most impressive. Into 250 small pages is packed ie 
more information than into most expensive art books. 

As a popular introduction to the subject, on the other hand, the book 
is likely to be helpful only to the very painstaking. Its arrangement 
by techniques, while useful for reference, makes it difficult to grasp 
the general development and successive renaissances. For an intro- 
duction to an art which to us is so foreign in its appeal, the aesthetic 
approach—that of eo aims of the artist and the demands 
of his patron—of recent books such as those of Professor Grabar and 
Dr. Demus is most enlightening, particularly over the very interesting 
and obscure question of the iconoclastic controversy. Did the Byzan- 
tine people really treat their pictures as idols? Professor Talbot Rice 
prefers the traditional art historical approach by analysis of styles and 
origins. 

sg smaller objects, textiles, ivories, details of pictures, the illus- 
trations are admirable. Of the great mosaics and frescoes they give 
unfortunately very little idea. 


Charles Péguy, by Yvonne Servais (Cork University Press and Basil 
Blackwell 25s). 


HE SUB-TITLE OF THIS BOOK is “the pursuit of salvation.” 

It takes us down to 1910 when the last of Péguy’s theoretical 
difficulties seemed overcome, but he still could not come back to the 
practice of his religion. Mme Servais combines a study of his life 
and of his works. This is easier with Péguy than with many writers. 
She avoids over-simplification and traces Péguy’s life and thought in 
an interesting and documented study. But beneath the surface Mme 
Servais sees a unity of purpose coming from a passionate concern for 
the salvation of stricken mankind. This concern seems to Mme Servais 
to knit together not only the successive stages of Péguy’s life but also 
the man and his work. The book is a contribution to our knowledge 
of a writer who, in spite of all that has been written about him, is 
still too little known in this country. 
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«hat the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that “all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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There are four reasons for the speed and safety with 
enacetin to enhance and prolong the relieving power - 
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depressing after-effects so often experienced after the NEURALGIA 
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